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Dobrizhoffer: Abipon Missionary 


Early Days 


Whoever undertakes the task of writing a definitive life of 
Father Martin Dobrizhoffer will enjoy an enormously rich experience 
and one quite as interesting as Dr. Herbert E. Bolton found while 
tracing every footstep of Father Kino in his Rim of Christendom. 
The life span of Dobrizhoffer, 1718 to 1791, covered great turning 
points of history. He lived during the trade-mad years, when wars 
for empires and their products were taking place in the colonies of 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal. He was in Europe for the 
beginning and the end of the critical struggles; he was in Paraguay 
for one phase of the warfare. He was a contemporary of such 
epochal events as the Diplomatic Revolution, the Seven Years War, 
the American Revolution, the French Revolution. He was one of 
the many Jesuit missionaries expelled from the Americas by the 
royai edicts of the kings of Portugal and Spain, but, unlike the vast 
majority of his fellows, he was the exception who found an abode 
in Europe more cheerful than the prisons or graves that were theirs. 

The various writers who have attempted biographical sketches 
of Dobrizhoffer have had to content themselves with fragmentary 
evidence concerning his early life. They agree that he died in his 
“native land,” Austria, but they disagree, incongruously enough, 
about the place of his birth. Sierra, for instance, while stating that 
Austria was his fatherland, has him born in Freiberg, which is a 
town in Saxony.’ Others say his birthplace was Freiburg without 
specifying whether this means the city in Baden, the town in Silesia, 





1 Vincente D. Sierra, Los Jesuitas Germanos en la conquista espiritual 
de Hispano-America, Buenos Aires, 1944, 392. 
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Prussia, or the village in Switzerland. Father Paucke, a bos- 
om companion of his on the long sea journeys to Paraguay 
and back, shows no thought of being much help to future his- 
torians in this respect, for he refers to Dobrizhoffer first as “a priest 
of the Bavarian Province,” next as ‘‘a German Jesuit coming from 
the Bavarian Province,” then as “a vassal of the House of Austria,” 
and finally as “‘another Jesuit of the Austrian Province.”* Since the 
Society of Jesus had no Province of Bavaria, Paucke may have been 
thinking of the political unit known as Bavaria, but more likely he 
was using very general terminology in view of the common German 
tongue spoken in these places. Huonder and Sommervogel appear 
reasonably certain that Graz, the seat of learning and the capital 
of the Province of Styria in Austria, was the scene of Martin's birth; 
Furlong having two good authorities to back him up says emphati- 
cally that Friedberg “in old Bohemia” is the place.* And Friedberg 
we except, though we incline to Friedberg in Styria, sixty-five miles 
south of Vienna and forty miles northeast of Graz, rather than an 
unlocatable Friedberg in Bohemia. As to the date of the event, Fur- 
long and Sierra choose September 7, 1718, while Huonder gives the 
same date as most probable, and Sommervogel has 1717.4 

For the first eighteen years of Dobrizhoffer’s life there are no 
data about which biographers can dispute. Where he lived, where 
he attended school, his home surroundings and general environment, 
his relatives and his friends, his reactions to the wars and political 
affairs which were tending to make Austria prominent by the time 
of the accession of Maria Theresa in 1740, are unwritten pages in 
his life. The authorities agree that he entered the Society of Jesus 
on October 19, 1736, in the novitiate at Trencsin (Trentschin, 
Trencsen), about seventy-five miles northeast of Vienna, just inside 


2 Edmundo Wernicke, tr. Florian Paucke, S.J., Hacia Allé y Para 
Acd, Tucuman-Buenos Aires, 1943, I, 11, 47, 49, 126. Since this is the only 
complete edition of Paucke’s Hin und Her, the future references will be to 
Wernicke rather than to the Frast, Kobler, or Bringmann editions; for 
these see Mip-AMERICA, XXIX (January 1947), 61-63. 

3 Guillermo Furlong C4rdiff, S.J., Entre los Abipones del Chaco, Se- 
gun Noticias de los Misioneros Jesuitas Martin Dobrizhoffer, Domingo Mur- 
tel, José Brigniel, Joaquin Camajio, José Jolis, Pedro Juan Andreu, José 
Cardiel y Vicente Olcina, Buenos Aires, 1938, 129. The authorities are 
Stoeger and Uriarte, both based on documents in the Jesuit archives of 
Austria. Anton Huonder, S.J., Deutsche Jesuitenmissionire des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts, St. Louis, 1899, 142. Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, Brussels, 1890, III, 108. 

4 Furlong, Huonder, Sommervogel, loc. cit., respectively; Sierra, 392, 
agrees on the birthday, but states that he died at the age of 74; from the 
dates used it seems quite clear that Dobrizhoffer was approaching his sev- 
enty-third anniversary on July 17, 1791, when he died. 
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Hungary. But there is nothing about the how and wherefore of his 
becoming a Jesuit. 

From the training procedure of the Jesuits we may assume that 
he passed his next four years, that is, until 1740, as a novice, and 
as a junior scholastic engaged in classical studies. From Trencsin 
he moved to the University of Vienna, where the Jesuits of the time 
directed the faculties of philosophy and theology. His course in 
philosophy and physical sciences would have been completed in 
three years, or, in 1743, and would normally have been followed by 
a term as regent. Very probably he taught in one of the Jesuit sec- 
ondary schools for the period from 1743 to 1745. 

We may infer that he did well in his studies from an incidental 
remark which he makes in his history. In speaking of a comet ob- 
served in Paraguay he recalls how in 1742 at the University of Vien- 
na he defended publicly the thesis: “Comets neither augur anything 
evil nor foretell any good things to come.”® To be chosen, and very 
probably in his second year of studies, for a public defence indicates 
talent, especially in Vienna and Graz where astronomy and astrology 
were ever major interests. 

The next date in the meager records of his early life is 1745. It 
is important, too, in the history of Austria as the year in which Maria 
Theresa married Francis I. Then, probably in October, Dobrizhoffer 
embarked upon his course of theology in the Jesuit University of 
Graz, some ninety miles southwest of Vienna. Shortly afterward a 
lull in the European war tempests set in, and Dobrizhoffer, like his 
friend to be, Paucke, in the north, completed three years of prepara- 
tion for his ordination to the priesthood. Paucke was ordained at 
Brunn, Moravia, one hundred and sixty miles north of Graz, on 
January 16, 1748, but we do not know exactly on what days Dobriz- 
hoffer received Holy Orders in that year.* Probably his time was 
advanced in view of his intention to be a missionary, just as was 
Paucke'’s. 


5 Martin Dobrizhoffer, Historia de Abiponibus, equestri, bellicosaque 


Paraquariae natione, . . . 3 volumes, Vienna, 1784, II, 95. German transla- 
tion: A. Kreil, Geschichte der Abiponer, einer berittenen und kriegerischen 
Nation in Paraguay, . . . 3 volumes, Vienna, 1784. English translation: 


Sara Coleridge, An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian People of Par- 
aguay, 3 Volumes, London, 1822. For an estimate of these see Sister Mary 
Angela Blankenburg, “German oe Writers in Paraguay,” Mup- 
AMERICA XXIX (April, 1947), 122-131. The English translation is excel- 
lent and since it is more available will be used in following citations; in 
case of omissions of passages of the Latin or of possible disputable mean- 
ings the —- Latin pages will be cited. The passage quoted above is 
not in the English version. 
6 Wernicke, Florian Paucke, I, 9. 
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Journey to Lisbon 


During the course of this time one of the outstanding Jesuits 
of Paraguay, Father Ladislaus Orosz, had been appointed procurator 
of the missions and had returned to Europe in quest of missionaries 
for his field.’ Among those volunteering to go back with him were 
Paucke and Dobrizhoffer. What a pair! Both were filled with a 
zest to be out among the pagans. Both were young enough to reveal 
spontaneously their immediate reactions to any and all episodes. Both 
were keen observers with a quick sense of humor, even to a point of 
coloring their remarks to bring out the amusing side of an event or 
the more harrowing aspects of some scene. Alert to every situation 
they made the most of each incident, and it is difficult to say which 
was the better story teller. And, moreover, they seem to fall into 
that category of favored souls to whom “something is always hap- 
pening.” They were so well grounded in deep spiritual principles 
that they could laugh or play their violins in the face of physical peril 
and annoying hardships. 

Where the twain met up is not certain. Paucke left Olmutz in 
late January or early February of 1748 and made his way south to 
Leghorn in Tuscany, where he arrived on February 11. He probably 
passed through Graz before crosing the Alps and there Dobrizhoffer 
may have joined him. They were definitely together on February 18 
when they and five other Jesuits sailed out of Leghorn on an English 
boat bound westward through the Mediterranean Sea.* This did not 
treat them well. On it they were becalmed and they were storm- 
tossed. To help the morale of the passengers says Paucke, “I and a 
priest from the Bavarian province took our violins wishing to play 
a lively tune but our hearts were beating too fast a time and we very 


7 Ibid., I, 51; Huonder, 147; Sierra, 398. 

8 The personnel of the mission band is hard to determine at this point. 
Furlong, 130, says that Dobrizhoffer went overland from Graz to Livorno 
(Leghorn), and from there made his voyage to Lisbon in company with 
Father Nicolas Plantich. Furlong does not mention Paucke. Paucke in 
Wernicke, I, 93, says Plantich was with him on the Atlantic voyage. Si- 
erra, 203, says that Orosz brought over, in 1848, Dobrizhoffer, Plantich, 
Julian Knogler, José Klein, Juan Kinzel, José Unger, Blasius Eichinger, 
Francisco Serdahell, and José Gilge. He omits Paucke and cites no author- 
ity. In checking these names in their alphabetical order in both Huonder 
and Sierra we find that Kinzel, Unger, Eichinger, and Serdahell (Szer- 
daheljic, Serdaheln), are questionable. Dobrizhoffer does not mention any 
of the names. The party eg Le ay then seems to be Paucke, Do- 
brizhoffer, Plantich (Austrian), Knogler (Bavarian), Klein (Bohemian), 
Gilge (Bohemian), and another Jesuit priest, to fill out the seven fathers 
mentioned by Paucke in Wernicke, I, 9. Four Franciscans were also among 
the thirty passengers. 
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soon forgot the violins.” When this storm quieted down after 
twelve hours, they had another calm and then another storm, during 
which nobody slept for two days. Later came a pirate in his smaller 
craft, but when he came close enough to see the seven disheveled 
padres and their grimy beards, he decided he was outmanned and 
rapidly hoisted sail. The ship was blown back and forth between 
the coast of Spain and coast of Africa for days, trying to put in at 
the port of Malaga. When the captain finally gave up hope of reach- 
ing the port and set out to pass through the Strait of Gibraltar the 
wind grew contrary and blew them into Malaga on March 15, the 
twenty-sixth day of their voyage!?° 

Paucke continued to write the log of the journey for the remainder 
of the year. He and Dobrizhoffer and the other Jesuits were wel- 
comed at the Jesuit college in Malaga and remained there for a week. 
On March 22 they once more boarded the cranky boat to brave the 
perverse winds. Between Ceuta and Gibraltar the craft began to go 
north and south, as though hesitating about sailing into the Atlantic. 
After several days of such unprogressive activity a cloudburst caused 
a change in the mind of the captain, and at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of March 29 the missionaries found themselves back in Malaga! 
This ended their interest in that particular boat. They decided to 
go by land to Portugal. 

The seven started out from Malaga on March 31, five mounted 
on horses and two in a cart with the baggage. None of the seven 
Jesuits could speak either Spanish or Portuguese, and hence they 
were quite happy to fall in with a secular cleric who was going their 
way. They then could talk in Latin and he, though they had some 
misgivings about his standing since he did not say the office or Mass, 
could interpret for them. Thus they crossed lower Spain to Cadiz 
observing all the novel Spanish customs, dress, architecture, roads, 
and food. No one need suppose that the food was good; nor was 
it. It and the hostelries grew progressively worse, as the group moved 
to Cadiz. The meals en route were singled out for specific con- 
demnation as the fathers moved westward to Puerto de Santa Maria 
and beyond to Portugal’s boundaries. They and their horses were 





9 Wernicke, I, 11, note, identifies the violinist as Dobrizhoffer, hence 
by following Paucke’s account we are following Dobrizhoffer to America. 
Later remarks of Paucke’s indicate that Martin was an entertainer, but 
it is always ible to say that the musician might have been Father 
Knogler, a Bavarian. Dobrizhoffer, I, 347, y mentions his nine 
ape on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, referring to his two trips 
on each. 

10 Wernicke, I, 20. 
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ferried across the Guadalquivir River at San Lucar. Apparently not 
many notes were taken by Paucke during this portion of the journey, 
for dates and places are missing and there is confusion regarding 
the order in which towns were visited. He did recall the hostility 
of the people of Miranda and Almeida to the band, which they con- 
sidered to be made up of Spaniards. 

In the town of Almeida on the lower bank of the Tagus south of 
Lisbon the travelers finally obtained a breakfast worth mentioning. 
It consisted of “soup, three eggs apiece, a platter of fish,” and some 
wine.‘ They supposed this would cost less than in Germany and 
they were watching carefully their ever slendering purse. Their 
hearts sank when they heard that the bill was twenty-three pesos. 
As they had no language in which to argue, they were forced to pay 
in silence. Then, they promptly turned their attention to Lisbon. 
To get there they must cross the Tagus in a rocking boat over choppy 
waters. Although the trip required only half an hour, their guide, 
the cleric, became seasick. Landing they made their way through 
crowds of feast-day merrymakers to the Jesuit college where they 
were welcomed by the waiting procurator, Father Orosz. The date 
was April 12.” 

Dobrizhoffer and Paucke had plenty of time to see Lisbon, be- 
cause the fleet for Brazil had already sailed. It was not until Sep- 
tember 17 that they were able to get away. On one of their first 
sight-seeing tours of the city they met the captain of the cranky boat 
on which they had cruised the Mediterranean. He had left it in 
Malaga and had come in another ship to Lisbon. He informed them 
that their trunks and what-nots for the mission were being held by 
Spanish port officials. The vessel of ill omen had now become a 
source of international trouble. Only after discussions by the consu- 
lar corps and agents of diplomacy and the intercession of the Queen 
of Portugal did they get a release for their goods. 

The five months stay in Lisbon gave the Paraguay missionaries 
an opportunity to learn Spanish. Strangely enough, while Father 
Paucke describes many of the Spanish and Portuguese scenes and 
people, he does not give a list of names of the individuals in his 
band, nor even the name of Dobrizhoffer. On one occasion he “and 
another Jesuit” of his own age, meaning Dobrizhoffer, went on an 





11 Jbid., I, 40. Paucke’s descriptions of food and meals indicate that 
these Jesuits fared far better on their journey than those of the earlier 


centuries. 
12 J[bid., I, 44. 
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all-day tour of the aqueduct.’* Either the food purchased from a 
woman with a basket of eatables or the poor diet already endured for 
months made Paucke ill with “ulcers” for two weeks, but nothing is 
said about any sickness overtaking Dobrizhoffer. On other occasions 
they visited the court where they were kindly welcomed by Queen 
Anna, who was Austrian by birth, and King John V, founder of the 
Portuguese Academy of History. The queen was very happy when 
she heard that “we were vassels of the House of Austria.’’** 


Voyage to South America 


September came and with it the day of departure for America. 
The boat to which they were assigned was named Santa Ana y de las 
Almas and was captained by Don José Perreira, a Portuguese “with 
eyes like a cat.”"© This frigate had room for six fathers, including 
Dobrizhoffer and Paucke. The other vessel carrying fifty-four Je- 
suit priests, brothers, and novices, was a large merchantman. These 
ships were two of a fleet of fifty-three sailing out of the Tagus on 
September 18, 1748. On the day previous they and their food and 
baggage had been put on board. Before embarking they kissed the 
hand of the gracious Queen Anna and received her wishes for a 
“feliz navegacién.” In the harbor a colorful scene presented itself. 
All the ships flew their pennants and flags; music and songs filled 
the harbor throughout the day and a great happiness filled the hearts 
of the missionaries as the ships weighed anchor and hoisted sail for 
the long journey to the New World.’® 

From the time of the departure Paucke kept a log and diary until 
the last day of the year, mentioning regularly the boat’s position in 
degrees and minutes. In ten days time they had sailed eight hun- 
dred miles and were in sight of the Canaries. Equally good time and 
distance was made during the next ten days, then the wind veered 
and the frigate moved southeast toward Dakar on the African coast. 
Calms, squalls and contrary winds began on October 6, and they so 
impeded progress that from then until the time they reached the 





13 [bid., I, 49. 

14 Ibid., I, 47. Queen Anna was the sister of Emperor Charles VI. 
She remitted the port duties for the Jesuits, paid for their trip, and recom- 
mended them to the captain. 
_ 15 Ibid., I, 47, 55; Dobrizhoffer, I, 193, states: “In Portugal, a Brazil- 
ian mulatto was hired at a great price by Feliciano Velho, the captain of 
the ship, because he professed himself well acquainted with the river La 
Plata, though he was, in reality, extremely ignorant. At the entrance of 
the river the captain, Joseph Carvalho de Pereira, . . . committed the en- 
tire management of the ship to this man.” Paucke, Wernicke, I, 82, also 
speaks of the stupidity of the pilot. 

16 Ibid., I, 56-58. 
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equator November 17, an advance of only thirteen hundred miles 
had been recorded, an average of thirty miles a day. 

During this time a number of incidents occurred of sufficient va- 
riety to cause them to run the gamut of emotions. There was the 
harsh punishment meted out by the captain to one of his slaves that 
brought forth remonstrance from Paucke, but to no effect.17 Then 
the tropical squalls, each lasting about fifteen minutes, forced them 
into stuffy quarters and endangered the cargo. The several calms 
brought insufferable heat and a lack of water. They saw the remark- 
able phenomenon of the phosphorescence in the water and were 
thereby reminded of the blood of the martyred Ignatius Azevedo and 
his thirty-nine companions slain on their way to Brazil by the pirate 
Jacques de Sores. The heat, the food, and thirst brought down the 
captain and six of the crew, and at one time it was feared that the 
captain would not survive until morning. One of the crew died 
and was buried at sea. They felt the joy denied the Ancient Mariner 
when in their critical need a heavy rain filled the welcoming barrels. 
On the amusing side Paucke tells a story about one of the Jesuit 
fathers whom we have no reason to suspect of being Dobrizhoffer. 
On the night of October 25 when all were in deep slumber this 
father suddenly leaped out of bed shouting “Fire! Fire!’ The others 
quickly awakened and joined in the cry. This brought forth the seri- 
Ous procurator and superior of the band in his nightgown and the 
captain and the crew. The nightmare was explained, but the cap- 
tain administered a severe rebuke to them “‘for their pusilanimity.’”™* 

On crossing the equator the customary ceremonies were held. 
Thereafter the frigate picked up speed, going the next eleven hun- 
dred miles in thirteen days, an average of eighty-four miles a day. 
The Jesuits by this time had organized among themselves a choir 
and an orchestra, and this with the music of the captain's slaves 
tended to brighten the long hours. Then some calm weather brought 
the ship to a standstill and all suffered from the heat. Still, by No- 
vember 30, they were in the vicinity of the three small rugged islands 
of Trinidad some five hundred miles off the east coast of Brazil.’ 
The greatest perils of the voyage lay before them—the hidden reefs 
and sand bars. From November 25 the captain had ordered the 


17 Jbid., I, 63. 

18 Jbid., I, 71. 

19 Jbid., I, 79; Paucke gives the position of these as 18 degrees and 20 
minutes, whereas they are two degrees beyond that to the south. Several 
observations of the kind will stand scrutiny at a future time. Another mis- 
take appears, page 73, where he has the ship at the Isle of Palma in- 
stead of some thousand miles south of that position. 
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helm swung so that the ship would move directly southeast toward 
the tip of Uruguay about nineteen hundred miles away. As it drew 
closer to the coast of lower Brazil there were several moments of 
fear that the frigate would be wrecked on the sand bars, and in fact 
the alertness of the crew proved a salvation for all aboard. Land, 
the shore of Uruguay, was descried on December 17. And the dan- 
gers of the La Plata following the long days at sea evidently had 
shaken the nerves of the Jesuits, and apparently of one Dobrizhoffer. 

The ship was rounding the lower coast of Uruguay and approach- 
ing the vicinity of Montevideo. It was within the waters of the 
great Rio de la Plata. Sounding had to be taken under such circum- 
stances and as the depth grew less and less the danger of running 
aground was great. It suddenly became acute with a slight veer in 
the wind. The pilot immediately called out: “Drop the anchor!” 
The crew was ready for the order and quickly released the anchor. 
It caught immediately. Brought to a dead halt the frigate shuddered. 
Whether Father Dobrizhoffer was aware of the cause or not his 
voice was suddenly ringing out: ‘The boat is sinking and we will 
perish!” Then Paucke says: “As well for his frankness and great 
eloquence he was a favorite of the captain, and thus the captain only 
reproached him for his apprehension and told him to calm him- 
self.”*° Thus, at the end of a long journey we get some insight 
into the personality of Dobrizhoffer and we find him well liked by 
his companions and by the captain with the “eyes like a cat.” 

Dobrizhoffer’s account of the voyage up the Rio de la Plata, 
written many years later, is somewhat confused.*1 He makes no 
mention of the episode narrated by Paucke. He agrees that the 
perils were great. Instead of confessing fright he says that one af- 
ternoon at two o'clock he noticed the shallowness of the water off 
the English Shoal and warned the captain, not the blockhead pilot, 
of the fact. The captain issued the order to throw over the helm, 
just in time to avoid the sandbar. He mentions also the sudden cast- 
ing out of the anchor, and the storm, but his dates are forgotten and 
so too is the stop at Montevideo, though he does say that a skiff put 
out from that port to spy upon their ship. 





20 Ibid., I, 84. 

21 Dobrizhoffer, I, 193-199, compared to the account of Paucke, in 
Wernicke, I, 82-86, is impressionistic and disorganized. The difference 
between the two narrations is so marked that we may say Dobrizhoffer 
did not know of Paucke’s log, and certainly Paucke got noth'ng from Do- 
brizhoffer’s account. Still, they were apparently on the same ship, since 
they agree on the major incidents, the sandbar episodes, the pilot, the at 
storm, the two day stop at Colonia, and some blind wandering around the 
river. 
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In the evening of December 24 they were safely anchored in the 
Spanish port of Montevideo, thankful to God for their safety. They 
were not permitted to land, but a boat from the port laden with 
foodstuffs pulled alongside. In the moonlight Father Orosz bought 
from the vendors and sent word by them to the Jesuit rector in the 
residence in Montevideo of their arrival. The rector in turn sent 
out more food Christmas morning at six o'clock. After each of the 
priests had said Mass and after the various exercises of devotion, 
the missionaries enjoyed what might be termed a first class feast. 

It was about fifty leagues, a sail of one hundred and twenty 
miles up the Rio de la Plata to Colonia do Sacramento, the Portu- 
guese colony just across the river from Buenos Aires and the destina- 
tion of the Portuguese frigate. Despite its beautiful name this col- 
ony, enjoying as it did the fruits of smuggling and contraband trade 
with British, Dutch and Spanish alike, was long a thorn in the side 
of the Spanish House of Trade. The missionaries set out toward it 
on December 26, but soon ran into their first American lightning 
storm, which caused the captain to haul down the sails and cast out 
the anchor. They stayed precisely where they were for nearly two 
days after the storm because of a change in the wind. Then they 
had to buck the yellow stream slowly. It was not until December 
29 that they anchored at Colonia. The ship fired a salute with its 
cannons and the shore battery replied. The fathers disembarked 
full of joy and marched to the church where they sang a Te Deum 
in thanksgiving. The ceremony of appearing before the governor 
followed. Then they were escorted to their residence for a hearty 
meal. The following day was given over to visitors to the house who 
expressed happiness over the arrival of the new padres. 

The entire voyage from Lisbon to Colonia was about 5,400 miles, 
if we neglect the veerings to the right or left of the course. The 
time at sea was one hundred and two days, and hence the average 
daily advance was fifty-three miles. Ten leagues of water separated 
them from Buenos Aires. 

On a mid-summer day, January 1, 1749, twenty-six priests of va- 
rious orders crowded themselves into a Spanish bark for the cross- 
ing of the river.*? The provincial and other Jesuits from the college 

22 Ibid., I, 101. What became of the other half of the religious who 
departed from Lisbon with the fleet, is not specified. Many of the ships 
were destined for the Portuguese Islands, for Africa, and Brazil, and were 
not seen once the fleet had left the coasts of Portugal. Furlong, 131, gives 
the date of arrival in Buenos Aires as the end of January, and says the 
departure from Lisbon was September 20, instead of September 18 as 


given by Paucke. However, in his Entre Los Mocobies de Santa Fe, Buenos 
Aires, 1938, 36, Furlong corrects the arrival date to January 1. 
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and hundreds of people were on the dock to extend a hearty wel- 
come. The bells of the ten churches in the city rang out as the pro- 
cession wended its way to the Jesuit church for the chanting of the 
Te Deum. The newcomers were then put up in rooms of the Jesuit 
college for a day’s rest before their presentation to the governor. 


Buenos Aires to Cordoba 


How long Dobrizhoffer and Paucke remained in the city is not 
quite clear. At one time Paucke says that they stayed until April 19, 
at another time he gives “‘at the end of March,” and finally he leaves 
the impression that they were in Cérdoba at the end of March or be- 
ginning of April.** But during their sojourn they were able to write 
descriptions of the “largest and most notable city in Paraguay.” The 
gardens, the paved streets, the docks, the large boats, the trade, the 
weather, the government, the church administrators, the courts, the 
college and convictorio, the fine foods, the music, the people and 
their customs find their place in the travelogue of Paucke and the 
history of Dobrizhoffer. Each takes pains to refute the charges 
brought against the Jesuits revolving around the fictitious “King 
Nicolas,” who was calumniously referred to in Europe as the ruler 
of the Jesuit empire in Paraguay. What pleased their missionary 
hearts most, however, was their first sight of some Indians who had 
come to the city from the northern reductions.2 What distressed 
them most were the electrical storms and tornadoes. 

Near the city was a farm owned by the Jesuit college, whose 
products or rentals were used for the support of the institution. On 
this in due time were gathered ninety-five carts, or covered wagons, 
and oxen and horses for the journey to Cérdoba, whither Fathers 
Martin and Florian had to go to complete their theological studies 
and training. Some of these had been brought to this farm by two 
of the Jesuits of Cérdoba. After eight days the two missionaries 
left the college in the city for this farm, where they aided in prepar- 
ing for the trip. They had the experiences then which were common 
to the pioneers of our western plains, preparing food for men and 
beasts, getting in a water supply, and fortifying the canvas tops to 
resist spears and arrows in the event of Indian raids. Twelve Fran- 
ciscans, all Portuguese but one, were mounted and ready to cross the 





23 Wernicke, I, 106, 121, 145. See also note 25 below. 
24 Ibid., I, 105 
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pampas in the caravan to Cérdoba, well over four hundred miles 
inland. The days of their start and arrival are not certain, but they 
fell in the Argentine autumn, late March and April.*® 

Reactions to all phases of covered wagon transportation across 
the pampas are fully recorded by Paucke, and, in one instance by 
Dobrizhoffer. They had great admiration for the Indian picador, 
the tireless fellow on each cart who prodded the plodding oxen with 
the highly colored pole. They could never become accustomed to 
the notes of the cornet player, who tooted throughout the night to 
keep the oxen and apparently everything else awake and moving. 
Sleeping or sitting in the cart had its drawbacks, especially when 
the breeze failed, the heat intensified, and the flies swarmed, but 
in general the ride was considered comfortable. They quickly 
learned that nothing was to interfere when the drivers and the trav- 
elers lay down in the shade of the wagon for the siesta, which last- 
ed an hour “and sometimes more.” They gave due notice to the 
fact that day and night the cavalrymen guarding the caravan were 
ever on the alert against possible Indian marauders. After they left 
the Spanish village of Lujan, forty miles west of Buenos Aires, they 
drove six days and nights without seeing a human being, or, in fact, 
anything but the unending sea of pampas grass. 

The friendship between Dobrizhoffer and Paucke, inspired by 
their common ideals and ambition, had become well cemented dur- 
ing their months together. Long years afterward Paucke still felt its 
force when he set himself to writing his book. He recounts how 
Dobrizhoffer and himself became the chief entertainers for the jour- 
ney in the mobile tent, singing, playing and delivering amusing mon- 
ologues or skits. And he recalls this companion of his “whose bap- 
tismal name was Martin,” as ‘agreeable in his manner of speaking 
and diverting in his ideas. His manner of thought would bring joy 
to anyone.”*° 

From the way in which they both narrate the incident of their 
first meeting with e/ animalito zorrino, they definitely got much en- 
joyment in bantering and being bantered about America’s most no- 


25 Ibid., I, 106, 121. Evidently the missionaries stayed at the farm 
after their first eight days in Buenos Aires, but made trips into the town. 
Very likely, before their departure they visited the college for the last time 
and then departed to join the caravan at the farm. The caballeros of the 
city accompanied them to the farm and saw them off with many gifts, r 
wine, chocolate, tobacco, and sugar! 

26 Ibid., I, 126. 
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torious pastoral nuisance.2? Worst of all Father Orosz had warned 
them on the boat of this little animal, hence Martin should have 
known better. ‘The said Jesuit’’ had decided to walk beside the cart 
for a change, when he and two companions espied the meek little 
black animal with the white stripes. Dobrizhoffer’s exclamation 
was not new, nor was this the last time it was ever used: ‘Look, what 
a beautiful animal.” His action followed a time-honored pattern 
and with time-honored results. It was his misfortune to be first 
to arrive in the dash toward the timid thing. For the next two weeks 
Dobrizhoffer was agreeable to none. He and his wagon were exiled 
from the caravan. His sole companion was the stolid driver who 
had lost all olfactory sensation four years previously. Dobrizhoffer 
and Paucke each require five pages to give their opinions of e/ zor- 
rino. 
At Fort Pergamino the hundred and seventy people in the cara- 
van got a rest while the change of oxen was being made and new 
supplies gathered. Beyond lay thirty leagues of lonely land to the 
Rio Segundo. This, since its depth was only eight feet, was easily 
crossed, and they found themselves in a Spanish village. A partridge 
hunt, a visit to a squalid Indian village, and an Indian funeral were 
incidents worth recording. For Europeans who had asserted that 
there was wealth and abundance in the lands of the Jesuits, Paucke 
and Dobrizhoffer could feel nothing but pity. The idea of gold, 
silver, pearls and precious stones in abundance, or the idea that the 
Indians had anything but an appallingly meager subsistence, were 
ridiculous. One Spanish youth had been lured to this country by the 
hope of immediate wealth, and now he was sadly leaving for Peru.”* 
When the Jesuits finally arrived at Cordoba they were tendered 
the usual warm welcome. Dobrizhoffer and Paucke were treated 
as guests for a week, then they had to get into the ranks of student 
trainees. They needed to finish their fourth year of theology, which 
meant to prepare for final examinations; after this they would have 
to undergo third probation, a term very similar in spiritual exercises, 
retreats, and asceticism, to that of the first novitiate.?® Dobrizhoffer 
presumably completed his studies and the tertianship before Paucke. 
A routine life followed then for both during these months. 





27 Ibid., I, 186-138, and Dobrizhoffer, I, 271-275, are excellently done; 
not the least amusing of the remarks are the philosophical reasonings on 
ae for the existence of the animal and its function in the plan of na- 
ure. 

28 Wernicke, I, 142. 

29 Ibid., I, 145; Dobrizhoffer, II, 57. 
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One instance stands out in the comradeship of these two men for 
the remainder of the year 1749. Though nothing is said about 
Paucke’s health directly the superiors thought that he needed a rest. 
The vacation consisted of a visit to each of three of the estancias out 
in the country. These ranches belonged to the College of Cérdoba, 
and each had its resident Jesuit caretakers. The two had stayed 
their time at the third of these, Candelaria, and were enjoying their 
last sleep in the large house when a violent lightning and thunder 
storm began.*® Paucke never forgot the day—the morning of No- 
vember 9. Himself and three Jesuits were sleeping in the room 
when one bolt hit very close, so close that Paucke, thinking the build- 
ing was hit, jumped up to save the relics. Before he got far a sec- 
ond bolt scored a direct hit. He was showered with debris; his hunt- 
ing gun lay smashed at his feet; nearby the large dog lay uncon- 
scious, and three days later died; the window was wrecked and part 
of the altar destroyed. The Jesuits began to call out in the dark to 
find out if anyone had been hurt. When Father Dobrizhoffer’s 
name was called there was no response, none, even after repeated 
calls. He had remained fast asleep in his alcove the whole time! 
On being awakened he wanted to know what was the reason for all 
the terror. He arose to find his alcove the only part of the house 
undamaged. Later in the morning they were still shaken enough 
to agree heartily with the scriptural phrase at the beginning of Mass: 
“Terribilis est locus iste . . .,"” meaning “Terrifying is this place,” 
or more aptly, “This is a terrible place.” The blinding rain, the 
flashes, the rumblings continued throughout their day’s ride back 
to Cérdoba. 

In the ensuing months the routine of Paucke and Dobrizhoffer 
does not follow the customary pattern of Jesuit training. Their 
third probation, or tertianship, should have lasted some nine months, 
but was shortened in both cases. Paucke began his term after the 
stormy November 9, 1794, and he completed it and was in Santa Fe 
within seven months, that is, before June 10, 1750.*! His red-letter 
day was March 26, when his master of tertians gladdened him with 
the news that he was to go to the missions.** Dobrizhoffer’s ap- 
pointment must have come much earlier. Sometime in November, 
1749, a provincial congregation of the Jesuits was held in Cérdoba, 
to which came a number of missionaries.** These veterans were the 





30 Wernicke, I, 149-150. 
31 Jbid., I, 151, 155. 

32 Ibid., I, 153. 

33 Jbid., I, 92. 
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idols of Fathers Martin and Florian. When the congregation ended 
Paucke observed: ‘I saw some of my companions of probation, and 
among them my beloved Father Martin, leave with these mission- 
aries, but I in virtue of my resolution must remain another six 
months.’’** Dobrizhoffer, then, left Cérdoba and Paucke in late No- 
vember or early December, 1749. They met again eighteen years 
later. 


Among the Abipon of Concepcion 


Merely to outline the career of Dobrizhoffer for the next score 
of his years would result in a long paper. Since he has written his 
own story in an inimitable fashion our only service will be to put his 
activities in some chronological order. It is hoped that the source ma- 
terials being gathered by Fathers Furlong and Leonhardt and the 
group of active scholars in the Argentine will eventuate in the publi- 
cation of a definitive biography and a critical Spanish edition of Do- 
brizhoffer’s writings.*® The setting for his labors among the sed- 
entary Guarani and Mbaya east of the Parana-Paraguay River has 
been amply described by many writers, but that of his efforts in four 
missions west of the river needs a few words of explanation. 

The scene can be made clear if one conceives the Gran Chaco 
as a vast wilderness in the heart of South America encircled by Span- 
ish cities and civilized Indian villages. Around the area clockwise 
on the east were Asuncién, the Guarani reductions, and Corrientes, 
marked off by the Paraguay-Parana River. South and west were 
Santa Fe, Cérdoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, Salta, and Tarija, 
connected by trade roads. In the northwest were the Chiquito mis- 


34 Ibid., I, 152. It is not at all unreasonable to make the following 
suppositions: Paucke was not in good health, since he mentions his two 
weeks illness in Lisbon, and since he constantly refers to food and diet, and 
since the superiors thought he needed relaxation on two occasions after his 
arrival in Cérdoba. Therefore, the superiors hesitated about sending him 
to the arduous missions, and therefore his joy on receiving word to go. 
Dobrizhoffer apparently was in good health, finished his studies, and en- 
tered the third probation immediately after his studies, probably in August, 
1749; and in view of the trials ahead, his probation in Cérdoba was short- 
ened by several months. 

_ 85 Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 126-129, surveys the Dobrizhoffer his- 
toriography, and 129-188, Dobrizhoffer’s activities, re-publishing some of 
the letters and documents on the Abipén; for a bibliography of Father Fur- 
long’s (Furlong-Cardiff’s) writings and those of Leonhardt see Sierra, 417- 
418, 419, and references in Mip-AMERICA, XXIX (January 1947), 35, nn. 3 
and 4. For the most recent authoritative study of the ethnological aspects 
of the Chaco see Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 143, Handbook of South American Indians, Julian H. Steward, 
ae Washington, 1946, “Indians of the Gran Chaco,” by Alfred Métraux, 
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sions. The aborigines of the uncheerful Chaco were all of the same 
Guaicuruan linguistic family.** The principal tribes were the Mo- 
covi who ruled the southern and western Chaco, the Abipén who in- 
fested the eastern section, and the Mbaya and Toba who roved in 
the north. 

Regularly the tribesmen of the inner circle emerged from their 
fastnesses to make destructive raids on the Spanish centers. The 
Indians had abandoned their slight inclination to farming and had 
taken to the horse, thus increasing their speed and extending the 
sphere of their depredations in all directions, precisely as did the 
Apaches, Comanches, and Sioux of our western lands. They en- 
dangered travel on the trade roads connecting the cities. They at- 
tacked the Spanish estates for horses and cattle; they attacked the 
Indian settlements and missions to procure slaves. In fine, they were 
public menace number one, the very rumor of whose approach threw 
the settlers into a state of terror.** 

Under similar circumstances our United States policy in the west 
became one of extermination of the Red Man. Spanish governors 
and missionaries adopted quite another for their Cacho problem 
children. As troops were far from adequate for conquest, they 
planned to win over to civilization groups of the mounted tribes- 
men, first by winning a chieftain whom all would follow. These 
were then to be brought to the rims of the Chaco and settled in colo- 
nies on land of their own choosing. They would stand as buffers 
between the settlements and the uncivilized core. Additional colo- 
nies would eat into the core until the Chaco like its neighboring 
Guarani lands would have been conquered. The only profit to be 
derived in the process would be the harvest of souls, and hence this 
field called for missionaries of very stout heart. They were the lone 
white men to reside in the savage colonies. 

By the time Dobrizhoffer arrived on the scene scattered colonies 
had been established, as, for instance, the group near Santiago del 
Estero, and San Javier north of Santa Fe in the land of the Mocovi. 
Deeper in the Chaco north of San Javier lay the Abipén lands. Be- 
ginnings to extend a chain of colonies up the Parana River had al- 
ready been made with the foundations of San Jerénimo in 1748, 
Concepcién in 1749, and San Fernando in 1750. The Jesuits were 
hoping to get all the Abipén into these three colonies. Dobrizhoffer 
had been assigned to Concepcién to replace Father Bartolomé Araoz 





36 Métraux, loc. cit., 214, and Map 4, 198. 
37 Dobrizhoffer, II, 390. 
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who had assisted Father José Sanchez in founding the reduction in 
1749.% 

To reach his destination Dobrizhoffer, after parting with Paucke 
in Cérdoba, went east to Santa Fe. Here he stayed at the Jesuit 
college for an unspecified time. Then he moved north ‘‘several 
leagues” to the Mocovi reduction of San Javier.*° He spent a period 
in 1750 of unknown length in this mission where Paucke was soon 
to begin work.*° Here in time he heard the disquieting news that 
the Abipén of Concepcién, his children to be, had fled their colony 
in revolt. With such troublemakers out of control the entire Chaco 
could easily be thrown into a state of savage warfare. Aid had to 
be sent immediately. As a result of negotiations, when Dobrizhoffer 
left San Javier he was accompanied by fifteen hundred mounted 
Mocovi delighted to act as Spanish allies in checking the uprising 
of their Abipén enemies. The picture of the little padre riding out 
into the treacherous Chaco among such a horde may well be imag- 
ined. It did not meet Abipén approval. 

His introduction to Abipén ways was frightening. Nearing the 
site of the colony on the Inespin River,*’ over a hundred miles due 
north of San Javier, the newcomers were met by its savage horsemen 
who had come to scout the Mocovi. Leaving the main body of his 
followers in the plain Dobrizhoffer reached Concepcién with a small 
guard. Father Jése Sanchez came forth to meet him. The cura was 


38 Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 122. 

39 Dobrizhoffer, III, 115, says it was several leagues from Santa Fe, 
but on his large ~ in the Latin edition he places it quite a distance up 
the Parana River. étraux, loc. cit., Map 4, 198, places San Javier about 
160 miles above Santa Fe. Furlong, Entre los Mocobies de Santa Fe, 23- 
32, publishes Father Francisco Burges Navarro’s narration of the origens 
of the Mocovi colony of Santa Fe; in this, p. 25, the first site occupied in 
1743 was the old city of Santa Fe, 18 leagues north of the new city; in 1749, 
p. 28, the colony was moved seven leagues north; hence when Dobrizhoffer 
arrived there it was twenty-five leagues from Santa Fe, hence less, probably 
much less than 100 miles. See also Sierra, 208, who publishes the Informe 
of Father Querini. 

40 Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 132; Dobrizhoffer, III, 117, finally 
mentions Paucke, as teaching music in the school, and III, 121, as “my 
successor when I was removed to the Abipones,” from San Javier. Burges, 
in Furlong, Entre los Mocobtes, 28, says that Paucke did not arrive until 
April or May, 1751. Dobrizhoffer, III, 228, recounts how he stood watch 
with his musket in Concepcién on St. Joseph’s Day (March 19), and indi- 
cates that he had been there some time before this date, which we take to 
be in 1750 as in Dobrizhoffer’s Latin version, III, 16. 

41 When Dobrizhoffer arrived the colony was situated “ten leagues 
distant from San Jerénimo,” Dobrizhoffer, III, 164, or “a whole morning” 
walk, /bid., III, 165. Before his arrival it was evidently farther north and 
west on the same Rio Inespin, for we note from Dobrizhoffer’s remark, 
III, 154, that in bringing back the fathers from the deserted village there, 
the rescuers had to cross “lakes” and the two rivers, the Inespin and the 
Malabrigo. 
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a pitiable figure, begrimed, tattered, and afflicted of heart.** He 
literally fell into his rescuer’s arms. But before the greetings were 
finished the marketplace was in an uproar. The Mocovi had entered 
and were exchanging threats with the Abipén. In the midst of the 
turmoil of galloping horses and wild shouting a lightning storm 
burst. A night of terror and watching was followed by several 
days of fear and anxiety as skirmishing continued. Then the Mocovi 
went elsewhere. 

Still, this brought only a respite. Troubles had begun between 
the Abipén of Concepcién and those of the colony of San Jerénimo, 
nearly thirty miles east, over the theft of horses, the abiding passion 
of Chaco tribesmen. It came to a crisis when Ychoalay, chieftain of 
San Jerénimo, rode into the colony of Concepcién and boldly warned 
its leader, Alaykin, that he would destroy the place if the stolen 
horses were not returned. Moreover, he could not be at peace with 
the Concepcidén colonists as long as they consorted with his enemies. 
The time was roughly fifteen months after the foundation of the 
colony, or about the middle of 1750. When the violence would com- 
mence could not be foretold. 

Then, when all seemed quiet, the Mocovi returned. At first 
there were skirmishes and night raids, during which Dobrizhoffer 
and Sanchez had to keep watch, muskets in hand. Sometimes the 
Mocovi were successful in driving off horses, sometimes they were 
routed with losses. They decided finally to have done with this 
petty strife and to gather all of their Chaco allies for a mass assault 
on the colony. This was indeed bad news, for it signified a general 
uprising with the ultimate aim of united attacks upon all of the 
Spanish settlements and estates. Warning would have to be con- 
veyed to the governors, hence, Sanchez told Dobrizhoffer to go to 
Santiago del Estero for Spanish arms to stop the insurrection in its 
beginning at Concepcién. 

Father Martin with three Abipén companions made the haz- 
ardous trip of some 300 miles westward to Santiago del Estero in 
sixteen days, ending it by swimming the dangerously swollen Rio 
Dulce.** The first three days were made in rain, the remainder 





42 Ibid., III, 224. 

43 Ibid., III, 235-239. The endeavor to find out just how many miles 
a Dobrizhoffer league consisted of met with failure; his league might be any 
distance from half a mile to over four miles. In this instance he says he 
travelled 170 leagues from Concepcién to Santiago del Estero. At three 
miles to a league this would be just about the distance from Santa Fe to 
Santiago del Estero. With a devious route to be considered we think the 
trip was at least 300 miles. 
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through marshes and flooded areas. The last three days found the 
messengers in a starving condition since the meat, their only food, 
had putrified. Although the Indians caught a large fish in the Sal- 
ado River, they refused to give even a morsel to the father.** Con- 
sidering the nature of the Chaco we must grant that the journey, 
made probably in May and June, 1750, was heroic. 

The governor of Tucuman, Barreda, heard the news of the im- 
pending strife, but having troubles of his own along similar lines, 
could release only nine of the forty farmer-soldiers requested by 
Dobrizhoffer. The missionary started back with these, and the 
party made ninety-four leagues. Then the soldiers took fright at 
the sight of some Indians. They turned back toward Santiago with 
Dobrizhoffer in pursuit. They halted in the security of the missions 
of Turugén, where Dobrizhoffer waited reinforcements from the 
governor, and, incidentally preached a panegyric on July 16. After 
twelve days he got a detachment of twenty-four. What with swim- 
ming rivers, a prairie fire, a tiger, and various scares to impede them 
the padre and his company got back to Concepcién five months 
after he had left it.*° 

There affairs had grown worse. Troops had arrived from Santa 
Fe and had left the impression among the Indians that the fathers 
were on the side of the Spaniards against the Indians. Again the 
Abipén fled to their secret haunts, leaving an empty mission church 
and two empty-hearted missionaries. Under such unhappy condi- 
tions the missionaries could boast of no great harvest of souls. In 
fact, they record baptisms only of the aged and dying as their chief 
spiritual works. The Abipén were too busy with their trickery, their 
sallies from the colony, their carousing at home, to listen to any in- 
struction in religion. The scene was definitely a testing ground for 
Dobrizhoffer’s vocation to missionary work. Amid the various tu- 
mults and scares he lived in a straw-roofed hut with little protec- 
tion from dust, heat, and rain which with patience might have been 
suffered. Combined with annoyances from the innumerable frogs, 
toads, mosquitoes, gnats, fleas, and ticks, they permitted no hour of 
comfort. His diet, apparel, and lodging were not such as would be 


44 Jbid., III, 237. 

45 Ibid., III, 240-253, for a description of his stay in Santiago and 
the Turugén missions; he must have arrived in the ee region an 
in the town of Salavina while preparations were being made for the cele- 
bration of the feast of Our cade of Mount Carmel, July 16, on which day 
he delivered his panegyric, /bid., III, 247-248. In II, 329, he mentions reach- 
ing this place after a fifteen days journey, where he could not sleep because 
of the bugs and fleas. Salavina is now a town on the Rio Dulce. 
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classified as civilized. He ate the rough food of the natives and he 
slept in a bull's hide suspended on four poles. Daytimes he culti- 
vated the fields and garden. The Abipén away from the stockade 
or near it were neither solace nor companionable. His lone amuse- 
ment was found in raising a dog and two young crocodiles.** Let 
us welcome the crocodiles to history for the light they shed on the 
transfer of the colony to another site. 

To salvage the colony and to eliminate sources of strife the gov- 
ernor fell back upon an old plan. He resolved to remove Sanchez, 
Dobrizhoffer, and the Concepcién bra <3 elsewhere. Now Dobriz- 
hoffer says that it was a full fifteen months from the date of its 
founding, 1749, when the difficulty over the stolen horses arose.*? 
His journey to Santiago del Estero took another five months, May 
to October, 1750. The crocodiles died after seven months, done to 
death by a sharp frost, during the journey of twenty-one days occu- 
pied in removing the colony westward.*® Frosts take place in that 
area in the winter months, May, June and July. The conclusion is 
that Dobrizhoffer moved to the new site on the Salado River during 
the winter, possibly June, of 1751. 

The physical labor of the Jesuits on the buildings and in the 
fields came to naught. From the fertile lands on the Inespin River all 
belongings and herds were transferred to a desperately poor site 
eighty leagues westward on the Salado River.*® Here with great 
effort they put up new dwellings and tilled the soil fruitlessly in a 
pest-ridden spot. “A long drought” and the sterile ground killed 
the project just after they had begun to occupy the buildings.®® The 
governor and the Indian leaders had sought out another site agree- 
able to all on the Rio Dulce. The move to this seems to have been 
made in late December of 1752 or in early 1753, that is in the Chaco 
summer months after the long drought. The site well down the 
Rio Dulce toward the Mar Chiquito was more permanent than any 
of the other thirteen inhabited by the Concepcién colonists.°* To 
this place went Father Sanchez, who, surviving a thousand perils to 
his life, at length died at Ravenna in 1805, the last survivor of all 
the Chaco Jesuit missionaries.°* Dobrizhoffer parted with this brave 
man for a new assignment at San Jerénimo. 

46 Jbid., I, 295. 

47 Ibid., III, 232; Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 125, has a map and 
an account of the colony based on José Joils, Storia del Chaco, I, 528. 

48 Dobrizhoffer, I, 296. 

49 Ibid., III, 262-276. 

50 Ibid., III, 276. 


51 Métraux, loc. cit., 198, Map 4. 
52 Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 136. 
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At San Jeronimo 


The Abipén colony of San Jerénimo was very close to the site of 
the present city of Reconquista, Argentina, nearly two hundred miles 
north of Santa Fe and some five miles west of the Parana River. 
It had been located on the northern shore of the Rio or Arroyo del 
Rey before the Jesuits decided to take the Indians out of the periodi- 
cal flood lands to a hill on the southern shore. The land and the 
wide plain around it, excellent for farming and grazing, was deeded 
over to the Indian colonists by the Spanish officials in the presence 
of Father José Cardiel, who thus became the Jesuit founder, even 
though his place as cura in the same year 1748 was soon taken by 
Father Joseph Brigniel.°* The soldier-farmers, with the governor 
at the time of the foundation, had constructed several dwellings, 
such as only soldier-farmers might construct. They were of straw 
and mud and were a casual shelter for the missionaries, who had to 
replace them, since when it rained it “rained harder in the room than 
out of doors.’°* The settlers across the river and in the cities had 
promised the customary supply of animals and grain for the support 
of the colony in payment for the protection it offered, but, as usual, 
the padres had to scurry to obtain the necessities of life. 

Two sources of comfort awaited Dobrizhoffer when he arrived 
in San Jerénimo early in 1753 for his two year sojourn. First of 
these was the pleasant companionship of Brigniel, wise in the Abi- 
pon tongue and mild in his handling of his roistering “ parishion- 
ers.""°° In Dobrizhoffer’s history we find high tribute to his teacher 
and fellow worker, especially as the composer of a grammar, vo- 
cabulary, catechism, and group of sermons in Abipén. In imitation 
of his teacher Dobrizhoffer offers a fifty page grammar on the lan- 
guage of the Abipén in his second volume, and enjoys some com- 
parative linguistics.°° Again, Brigniel is lauded as the man who 
established a long peace between the Abipén and the Spaniards. 
Undoubtedly, much of what Father Martin later wrote about the 
customs of the Abipén, much of the history of their wars, was jotted 
down during his stay with Brigniel. 

The other friend was the unforgettable Ychoalay. The mission- 


53 Diario del Viaje y Misién al Rio del Sauce Realizado en 1748, por 
el R. P. José Cardiel, S.J., with a biographical study by Guillermo Furlong- 
Cardiff and an introduction and notes by Félix F. Outes; Publicaciones del 
Instituto de Investigaciones Geograficas, No. 13, Buenos Aires, 1930, 36-38. 

54 Dobrizhoffer, III, 131-132; for his description of the foundation and 
scene, see his pages 128-140. See also Métraux, loc. cit., 197, 198, 205-209. 

55 Dobrizhoffer, III, 131. 

56 Ibid., II, 157-207. 
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ary makes much of his story of his San Jerénimo days revolve around 
Ychoalay, in fact makes him loom as the complete picture of the 
best type of Abipén mind and habit.°* This leader, though not the 
chief of the colony, is a native subject well suited to the pen of 
novelist or dramatist. From his savagery Ychoalay became a ranch 
hand training horses in Santa Fe on a Spanish estate. He had even 
been a wagon driver in a caravan to and from Chile. Turning against 
the Spaniards because of a non-payment of his wages he brought 
back to the Chaco his hatred together with a very useful knowledge 
of their traits. Shrewd and capable he had roamed the Chaco a veri- 
table scourge to the whites at the head of his wild raiders. Wavering 
between complete savagery and civilization he at length listened to 
the plan to organize a colony in the in-between area around San 
Jerénimo. His Abipén followed their leader after hearing his pur- 
suasive address. Once Ychoalay was in San Jerénimo the periphery 
of the Chaco breathed more freely. Dobrizhoffer's pen expresses 
the wealth of thanks which the Jesuits owed to him, their great pro- 
tector and defender of the peace, who finally came to outdo the 
Spaniards in the practice of the Christian virtues of charity and jus- 
tice. His public baptism was performed before throngs in the city 
of Santa Fe, while his death brought universal sorrow. 

Physical activity filled the daily life of the missionary. At the 
outset about three hundred Abipén were in the colony, but as time 
passed many others came to the clearing, lured more by the meat 
and provender than by religion. The site had to be moved, new 
dwellings and a chapel had to be constructed, which meant hewing 
trees and carrying them from distances. Ychoalay with his braves 
lent much help, yet, at times according to their whims the natives 
might stand by twitting the fathers at their work on the stockade or 
in the gardens. The constant excursions of the temperamental na- 
tives to no place in particular forced the fathers out either as com- 
panions or as searching parties. Whenever they donned their hideous 
make-up for a war the fathers were left either standing guard, gun 
in hand, in a distressed state of mind, or were forced out to investi- 
gate what mischief might be afoot. 


Sometimes this tendency toward perptual motion could be put to 
service, if not completely harnessed. Frequent trips were necessary 
to find both straying Indians and animals, to procure herbs for medi- 
cine, to hunt deer for food, to return stolen horses. We have a pic- 
ture, too, of the padre crossing the brimful Parana to the supply 





57 See Dobrizhoffer’s III, Chapters XIII to XXII. 
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estate, paddling a skin raft amid the bobbing heads of swimming 
Abipén, and then returning with a herd of cattle swimming the river 
under the skillful guidance of the Indians.** One day a week was 
set aside for slaughtering twenty beeves and preparing meat to satis- 
fy the enormous capacity of the colonists for eating. 

The unfavorable realities preventing the fathers from converting 
the Abipén to Christianity were almost as many as the natives. By 
agreement the natives were under no compulsion to take instruction, 
hence they clung to their superstitions.°* Drunkenness, lying, steal- 
ing, hate, and revenge ranked high among Chaco “virtues.” Un- 
happy was the brave who did not have an enemy to stalk or to fear. 
Watching the tribesmen prepare for a battle by drinking brews from 
the skulls of slain enemies, Spanish or natives, as well as seeing other 
disgusting ceremonies, called for fortitude of soul and stomach on 
Dobrizboffer’s part. He had to study carefully all odd customs and 
Indian attitudes in order to assess the group mentality before attack- 
ing specific problems of leading nomads first to community life and 
next to Christian practices. Teaching even the children and aged 
was extremely difficult in view of their proximity to Chaco habitudes. 
The restless forays, the disorganization were daily offenses to his 
sense of order. 

Patience and tact were the watchwords. Example meant little 
to the primitive minds essentially irresponsible, and it is to their no 
small credit that the Jesuits remained at San Jerénimo twenty years 
and fashioned a Christian village of eight hundred souls out of such 
obstinate materials. Such spiritual and humanitarian acts as nursing 
their sick, clothing and feeding the poor, continency, kindness, were 
to the Indians mysterious odds and ends without character pattern. 
Morsels of gratitude rarely fell to the padres. The hours spent in 
healing the wounded or the snake-bitten or the fever ridden were 
soon forgotten by the beneficiaries. In fact, the semblance of grati- 
tude would put the fathers on their guard, for the Abipén were least 
to be feared when they were arrogantly boisterous and most to be 
feared when docile. Experience schooled the Jesuits in the native 
tendency to bluster and bluff while being fearful that some enemy 


58 Ibid., II, 122-123. 

59 Jbid., III, 128. Dobrizhoffer has a chapter or poomae in his second 
volume on each of items mentioned in these paragraphs. See also Métraux, 
loc. cit., especially, 312-317, 349, 350-360, 360-364; Furlong, Entre Los 
Abipones, 20 ff. describes the Abipén ways topically from Dobrizhoffer and 
the other sources. Preston E. James, Latin America, New York, 1942, 268- 
279, has a sketch from the viewpoint of human geography with two maps, 
leaving the Chaco largely a tabla rasa. 
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might cause them to shed their blood. Among themselves they were 
not so chary of shedding their blood since they quarrelled with 
knives, or let quantities to relieve fever, or lost it in tattooing and 
other primitive surgery. 

Dobrizhoffer made good use of his time in San Jerénimo if we 
are to judge by his descriptions of its vegetable, animal, and human 
life. Apparently, he had a vacation interlude during the two years, 
for he tells of receiving the gratitude of a matron of Santa Fe while 
he was there on a visit. He remembered the date as April 10, 1754.*° 
Possibly, this was the time when Ychoalay was baptized. Toward 
the end of the same year there came a new appointment to the third 
of the Jesuit colonies among the Abipén, San Fernando y San Fran- 
cisco. We estimate the time to have been in late November, 1754, 
for he boarded an old boat to go north on the Parana, but the flood- 
waters, which happen in November, December, and January, forced 
him to land at Santa Lucia across the river, whence he went by horse 
to Corrientes.** There he visited for some days with the fathers 
in the sixty year old Jesuit college, possibly during early December. 
Then he was conducted across the Parana to report to Father Klein 
at San Fernando. 


San Fernando 


The struggling frontier city of Corrientes was about one hundred 
and thirty miles north of San Jerénimo on the eastern bank of the 
Parana River. Its settlers looked westward to the Chaco as to a 
place of evil. They were in daily fear that out of it would come 
the savage Abipén, Mbaya, or Toba who ranged the wastelands. To 
check its heavy losses the city like others bordering the Chaco desired 
a buffer colony of semi-civilized Abipén between itself and the elu- 
sive marauders of the interior. Their wish was finally obtained in 
the form of forty-two families of Yaaukanigd Abipén. The site of 
the colony, chosen with the consent of Ychoalay of San Jerénimo, 
was duly turned over by the Spanish commander at Corrientes, Nico- 
las Patron, to their leader, Naré, on August 26, 1750.** It was about 
ten miles west of the Paraguay-Parana within the limits of the pres- 





60 Dobrizhoffer, III, 15. 

61 Jbid., III, 282; on the time of the floods of the Parana see I, 188. 
The greater flood reached the La Plata in December and high waters re- 
mained until February; the lesser was in June. They were earlier 600 
miles =P the river at Corrientes. 

2 See Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 136-146, for the documents per- 
taining to the foundation and a chart of its location ; also, Dobrizhoffer, 
III, Chapter XXXII. 
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ent city of Resistencia, Argentina. The colony was named in honor 
of the king and patron saints San Fernando y San Francisco. 

The founding Jesuit fathers were unrelated Garcias, José, and 
Tomas. They remained in the unhappy place a few months before 
being forced to withdraw because of the insolence and knavery of 
the Abip6n. Two more were sent, one of whom lost his mind tem- 
porarily and the other the use of his feet by reason of some infection. 
Next to become cura of the place was the Bohemian, Father Joseph 
Klein, who must be reckoned among the outstanding missionary 
heroes of the Americas for staying in San Fernando for about nine- 
teen years. His first three assistants were forced by illness to leave 
one after another. His fourth companion was Father Dobrizhof- 
fer,** who narrowly avoided interment in the abominable colony. 

Each and all of the unfavorable realities mentioned in the de- 
scription of San Jerénimo were abundantly more conspicuous at San 
Fernando. There were more mosquitoes, more fleas, more ticks, 
more reptiles, more fever. There was more drunkenness because the 
natives’ chief fortification for battle or raid was a copious amount 
of their alcoholic brew, while either victory or defeat was followed 
by a brutish drinking orgy; and these colonists were always preparing 
for or returning from battles. There was less leadership, less law, 
less regard for anything civilized. Added dangers were jaguars, 
(Dobrizhoffer's “tigers”, ocelots, wild-cats, and “lions,” which 
stalked the herds. While the Jaguar was generally feared, even 
granted divine powers by natives, and eaten to gain courage, they 
were important to Father Martin for their fat, with which he per- 
formed healings not to be discussed before people with squeamish 
stomachs. His encounters with this animal were several, but he did 
not shoot one until years later. Health conditions called out many 
times for the virtues of tiger’s fat, hen’s fat, and other medicaments, 
but beyond these virtues San Fernando seems to have lacked all 
others, except the patience of Klein and Dobrizhoffer. 

With a stockade, a chapel, and a dwelling some semblance of 
civilization began to appear. The semblance was nullified by other 
events. Trouble came in the person of Debayakaikin, the bellicose 


63 Dobrizhoffer, III, 288, 293, 295, mentions three days specifically 
which fell during his year’s stay in San Fernando. They are December 
11, Quinquagesima Sunday and Ash Wednesday. The simplest explanation 
of the time of his arrival and departure is that he came prior to December 
11, 1754, and left in November, 1755. The time of the year seems certain 
since he mentions swollen rivers for both occasions, but the year itself re- 
mains tentative. 
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chieftain, and his band of horsemen, who were fleeing the wrath of 
Ychoalay. These allied themselves with the San Fernando colonists, 
thus making the place first a refuge then a lair from which they 
sallied forth to plunder far and wide. Ychoalay came to get retri- 
bution from what he considered an enemy colony, much to the 
sorrow of Dobrizhoffer. When he departed to seek his enemies the 
Mocovi swooped down on the colony for vengeance against Debaya- 
kaikin, who was out arousing the wrath of the Toba. Klein and 
Dobrizhoffer, threatening the Mocovi with their muskets, protected 
their stockade, but the raiders drove off their horses on that fateful 
December 11, 1754. 

Some two months later, on Quinquagesima Sunday, another at- 
tack, this time by the Mocovi and Toba, found the colony more pre- 
pared. Dobrizhoffer organized the defence while Klein rowed across 
the Parana to get help in Corrientes. The invaders were driven off 
before Ash Wednesday, when Klein returned with the unwilling re- 
enforcements—the Teniente Nicola Patrén and ten farmer-soldiers. 
The Yaaukaniga Abipén and Debayakaikin’s followers, feeling 
themselves the sole victors, exchanged verbal insults with the Span- 
ish official, and after he withdrew, were freer than ever to conduct 
their plundering excursions. Their insolence included the padres in 
its broad scope. Dobrizhoffer relates an incident which happened 
probably after he left to illustrate the precarious position of the 
fathers. When Father Klein chided one young brave for stealing 
cattle from the supply ranch, the youth in the very presence of some 
soldiers “dashed a club at his head with such force that he fell 
swooning to the ground covered with his own blood.”** And no 
one laid hand on the fellow. 

To their manner of thinking the San Fernando warriors had 
effected a blissful state of affairs; they had enemies on the south, the 
west, and the north; the Chaco was reverting to its status as a. prim- 
itive bedlam. Momentarily fearing attacks from one or other direc- 
tion, the tribesmen remained close to San Fernando. As they had 
nothing else to plunder they practiced their thievery on the herds of 
the supporting estate, thus cutting down the meat and food supply 
that San Fernando might soon have failed had not another ranch 
been established across the Parana in the Guarani lands and stocked 
with cattle and horses from the other Jesuit missions. Altogether 
too hampered in his wonted activities Debayakaikin hied himself 





64 Jbid., III, 300. 
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out west to Father Sanchez’s colony of Concepcién on the Rio Dulce, 
which he used now as a base for ravaging.*° 

Ychoalay ultimately proved the savior of the colony of San 
Fernando. First, he forced one of Debayakaikin’s leaders, Oaher- 
kaikin, to reside in San Fernando. Next he organized an expedition 
against the evildoer himself. Riding out of San Fernando Ychoalay 
met Debayakaikin in force and slew him in single combat. Dobriz- 
hoffer witnessed the triumphal return: “Ychoalay cut off the heads 
of Debayakaikin and four of his most noble associates, and carried 
them home as trophies. Having entered the town, he ordered a 
gibbet to be erected in the market-place, and the five heads to be 
suspended from it.’"°* Then from his horse he delivered a masterly 
oration which Dobrizhoffer records and vouches for as authentic. 


‘Behold,’ said he, pointing to the gibbet, ‘the chastisement of faith so 
often violated! Behold the trophy of our valor! Now feed your eyes with 
the spoils of hostile chiefs, who, for a length of time, have scarce permitted 
you to breathe, and on whose account, alas! we have endured so many sleep- 
less nights, difficult journeys, and painful wounds. This ever various and 
uncertain warfare, this conflict of so many years’ continuance, has at length 
been terminated today, when we, not even thinking of battle, and to say the 
truth, retreating, have had a glorious victory thrust, as it were, upon our 
hands. Something must doubtless be attributed to fortune, but allow me to 
say, still more to our valour. The whole affair was conducted in such a 
way as to give me no reason to repent my choice of fellow-soldiers, nor you 
to be ashamed of the leader you fought under. He who has so long been 
threatening your lives, having at length received his death-blow from this 
spear, can now no longer threaten or inspire terror. This is the head 
which once devised so many treacheries. Now insult the perfidious one; 
but lest the same fate attend any of you likewise, be ever regardful of your 
faith pledged to the Spaniards, and obedient to me who am so anxious for 
your welfare. I do not consider the vile remnant of our enemies of sufh- 
cient importance to be deserving of our fear. The most warlike are dead. 
The survivors are either cowards or runaways, and owe their present exist- 
ence merely to having escaped our eyes and hands. The streams dry up 
when their spring is exhausted, and after the head of the snake has been 
cut off, the rest of the body, though it may move, is incapable of doing any 
mischief, and wastes away in a few hours. After the extinction of their 
leaders, whose heads you here behold, the inimical faction, either from de- 
spair of victory, or apprehension of utter ruin, will, by degrees, grow mild- 
er, and, laying aside all enmity, accept our friendship.’6? 


65 There are many pages in Dobrizhoffer on the Indian leaders and 
their wars and also of the strife across the river with the Charruas; the 
chronological order is not clear. See his III, 163-206. 

66 Jbid., III, 209. 

67 [bid., III, 209-210. 
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This, of course, is very remarkable, so much so that Dobrizhoffer 
hastens to defend himself as to its authenticity. We do not know 
if he actually wrote it down on the scene and preserved it or if he 
wrote it from memory years later. It was indeed a scene long to be 
remembered. 

Detailed impressions of his tribulations at San Fernando re- 
mained vivid in the mind of the padre. The Rio Negro, whose 
waters “are so bitter and salt that the very beasts refuse them,’’®* 
the stagnant pools and marshes filled with leeches, crocodiles, snakes, 
parrots, boars, deer, rabbits, ducks, and tigers, the intolerable heat, 
the whirlwinds and lightning, were the compound annoyances in a 
land of excellent soil, trees, and pasturage. The people and the 
village were filthy, indolent, and led by Naré who was notoriously 
dissolute. Fevers were common among them chiefly because their 
source for drinking water besides being germ-ridden happened to 
be the wallowing place for the horses, dogs, and cattle, and withal 
a sewerage vent. His house had no windows, but two doors, and a 
thatched roof of no import at all to the progress of the heavy rains. 


All these and the fleas Dobrizhoffer might have endured, but 
what broke his health was the swarm-of mosquitoes in the evening. 
At sunset they rose in clouds and filled his shack 


when supper was brought in, and by their stings and their loud hissing 
prevented me from gaining a moment's rest. I passed whole nights without 
sleep, walking up and down the court-yard for the sake of fresh air, which 
brought on a loathing for food. Continual want of rest and sustenance 
reduced me to such an emaciated state that I was literally nothing but skin 
and bone. Some thought I could not survive above three months, but these 
sad presages were prevented from being fulfilled by the humanity of the 
Provincial, at whose command I was removed to the old towns of the Guar- 
anies. It was not without tears that I bade farewell to the Abipones, amongst 
whom I had lived five years, and with whose language I was become pretty 
well acquainted; but the idea of returning to them, when restored to health, 
mitigated my grief at parting.*9 


Dobrizhoffer was able to write of this sadness twenty years after his 
departure from the Chaco, the “theatre of misery,” as he terms it 
elsewhere. The time of his departure was probably late in the year, 
when the Jesuits received their annual appointments, and the year 
itself seems to be 1755. Although he was but thirty-eight years of 
age he must have appeared to be a sick little old man. 





68 Jbid., III, 278, and 278-283 for further descriptions. 
69 Jbid., III, 283-284. This last page contains his itinerary and years 
of service in a very general way. 
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In Guarani Land 


Across the Parana River went Dobrizhoffer, by what route he 
could not recall. Eastward in the present province of Misiones, Ar- 
gentina, some two hundred miles from San Fernando lay the mission 
of Santa Maria Major, on the northern side of the Uruguay River. 
Here among the Guarani Indians through the capable ministrations 
of the lay-brother infirmarian he was brought back to full health in 
four months. The scenes in the famous old reductions such as 
Santa Maria were peaceful, as has been sufficiently attested by a 
hundred writers carried away by the glamour of the spiritual con- 
quest of an otherwise forlorn area. But what Dobrizhoffer did to 
while away the hours of his convalescence is unwritten. Did he 
know that he was beginning a nine year study of the “pedestrian” 
Indians and that one day he would write a contribution to the study 
of their customs and language in contrast with those of the eques- 
trians he had recently left? What he observed and heard fills many 
of his pages, difficult, it is true, to arrange in order because of his 
stinginess in the matter of dates.”° 

He was in the mission town of Loreto, he says," in 1756, con- 
sequently we suppose that he proceeded there after his four months 
at Santa Maria Major. Loreto was about seventy miles north on 
the south side of the Parana. Then he was sent northeast to the 
colony of Ytati Indians known as the mission of San Joaquin. This 
was about a hundred miles east of Asuncién in present Paraguay. 
San Joaquin was his headquarters for the next eight years. Here he 
was soon in his element leading the life of a typical missionary, busy 
at learning the Guarani, teaching religion, preaching, organizing 
the musical talent of the natives, and utilizing his own ability with 
the violin, though in this respect he thought himself “the worst of 
musicians.”’** On horseback and afoot his duties called him on many 
visits to neighboring areas and missions, particularly to San Estanis- 
lao, a colony fifty miles northeast, which had become a mission town 
in 1751. These two missions were regarded highly by the Spaniards, 
for into their confines the fathers had brought menacing savages out 
of their woodland haunts and thus opened the way to traders seek- 
ing the Paraguayan tea abounding in the region.”* 

70 See Ibid., I, 49-118, 178-188, 212-435 passim. 

71 Jbid., I, 187. 

72 J[bid., I, 70. 

73 Jbid., 1, 55-56 for San Estanislao. On the tea trade, the caa tree, 
its promoters and cultivators, see I, 100 ff.; for Dobrizhoffer’s refutation 
of the charge that the Jesuits had a monopoly in tea, see 107-108; other 


scattered remarks indicate that a study of this subject would be worth- 
while and interesting. 
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Father Martin was keenly interested in the animal life about him. 
Any modern humane society would accept him into its ranks without 
probation. An instance of this quality of kindness comes out in his 
memoir to Don Pedro, the parrot. This paracautee, the size of a 
young pigeon, had green feathers except for the yellow, red, and 
blue on its head, wings, and tail. 


I had in my possession a bird of this kind, which I called Don Pedro, 
and which articulately pronounced many words and even whole sentences, in 
the Spanish, Guarany, and Abiponian languages, and learnt to sing a little 
Spanish song admirably . . . Whenever I travelled on foot or on horseback, 
he sat on my shoulder, always chatty, always playful. When tired of his 
noise or his weight, I gave him to one of the Indians to carry—he angrily 
bit the man’s ear, and flew back to me . . . Yet about sunset, like other 
fowls, he felt a desire for rest . . . by clapping his wings, and repeatedly 
biting my ear, admonished me to stop the journey. When I stayed in the 
town, he sometimes walked up and down a very long rope suspended from 
two pillars outside the house. When I entered the dining room . . . he 
tasted, snatched, and swallowed any food that he could lay hold of .. . 
Seeing me caress a smaller parrot of another species, filled with envy he 
attempted to pierce the bird with his beak; but softened by a little coax- 
ing, he not only suffered it to sleep under his wings, but ever afterwards 
treated it as a pupil, or rather as a son. What the older bird pronounced 
with a deep voice, the younger repeated in a slenderer one. The Guaranies tie 
all their tame parrots by one foot to prevent them from flying away. These 
chains did not please me: I therefore clipped one wing of my parrots to pre- 
vent them from flying long, or far away... This Don Pedro of mine, after 
continuing many years faithful took advantage of the circumstance of his 
feathers having grown a little too much, to fly away and ~~ He was 
sought by many, but without success. At the end of three days he saw me 
passing through the wood, and knew me instantly. Without delay he crept 
swiftly along the boughs, and flew to my shoulder, repeating the words Don 
Pedro. But though he lavished caresses on me, he atoned for his desertion by 
the mutilation of his feathers. . . When he was hungry, he cried pobre Don 
Pedro, poor Don Pedro, in a tone calculated to excite compassion, repeating 
those words again and again, till eatable roots, bread, or some other food 
was given him. These particulars, relative to my parrot, the memory of 
which is still dear to me, I have, perhaps with too much prolixity, related 
in order to show you how great is the power of education, even upon brute 
animals,74 


He has many more interesting remarks about parrots, their va- 
rieties, their training. He presents us with a picture that might well 
go on a jacket for a book—a padre on horseback with a gaily col- 
ored parrot on his shoulder. But this would not be complete, for 
he had another shoulder on which at times rested a little monkey. 
Monkeys, too, were an illustration of the value of education, though 





74 Ibid., I, 320-323. 
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the one he had at San Joaquin was in the problem child classification. 
This imp was trained to unclasp the spurs when the horseman re- 
turned from riding, and he was no small source of entertainment 
with his mimicry and antics. Beyond this he was a liability, touching 
and tasting everything in the house, throwing ink-stands, spilling 
liquors, tearing books, breaking glassware, and stealing everything 
he could lay hands on.*® 

To complete the picture we have to mention the little fawn which 
tagged after Father Dobrizhoffer, at least sometimes during its two 
years of life. An Indian found the fawn and brought it to Dobriz- 
hoffer when it was a few days old. He raised it on milk in his own 
apartment. Thereafter when the padre rode or walked the little 
fellow followed like a dog. A collar of tinkling bells kept the 
dogs away. Among the choice morsels fed to the fawn was an oc- 
casional sheet of paper, “sweeter than honey to his taste.’""® The 
fawn gradually grew too large for his collar. “I endeavored to loos- 
en it; when the little animal, imagining that I did it with the intent 
of causing his death, and believing me to be his enemy, took to 
flight.” And stayed away in the plains for a month. 

At length I directed my attention towards recalling and reconciling 
him. Allured by a sheet of paper, which I showed him from a distance, he 
approached me, though with trembling foot, and being presented at intervals 
with fresh sheets of paper, followed me to the house, and . . . remained 
as long as he lived, with the utmost fidelity in my house. He would often 
fight with mules for half an hour together, affording a spectacle worthy to be 
seen and applauded by the assembled Indians; for resting on his fore-feet, he 
kicked the head of the mule with his hinder ones, and whilst his antagonist 
with bites and kicks endeavored to render like for like, the fawn, by leaping 
backwards and forwards with incredible celerity, eluded the threats and an- 
ger of the enraged beast. After obtaining so many victories . . . engaging in 
the plain with an untamed mule, his back was broken by the kicks of his 
adversary, which occasioned his death, at two years of age, when, being a 
male, he had very large horns. You will scarce believe how we grieved for 
his death. I still have in my possession a music-book bound with his skin. 


The story of a bird of the air and a beast of the forest should 
be followed with one about his pet fish, but we have already given 
proper credit to water-dwellers, namely, his crocodiles. Dobrizhof- 


fer had no fear of these amphibians, even when they were swim- 
ming past his low boat or bull’s hide raft, eyes sparkling and mouths 





75 Ibid., I, 283. Dobrizhoffer, 282-289, has descriptions of the various 
kinds of apes; the little apes, the melancholy apes, the flying apes, the pig- 
apes, and the large hairy fellows, one of which gave him quite a scare 
during a dark night in the woods, 286. 

76 Ibid., I, 279-281, for this and the following quotations. 
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wide. They bothered only those who molested them. They were 
valuable to him for medicines supplied by their fat and teeth. ‘“The 
town of St. Joachim was surrounded with lakes,” he says. ‘About 
sunset we often went out to breathe the fresh air, and in our walk 
always met with crocodiles of every age and species, but never re- 
ceived any injury from them.””? 

By describing incidents arising in his surroundings the Austrian 
father reveals in his reactions much of his character and tempera- 
ment. He rejoiced in taming animals; he was happy to see them 
develop under kind treatment; he desired to witness the transforma- 
tion of the savage region into one of peace and friendliness. His 
sharp criticism of every offender against the law of charity and jus- 
tice is ample proof of apostolic spirit. In temperament he was friend- 
ly and this quality led him to seek friendship in man and beast. All 
were to him God’s creatures, whom he wished to love because they 
were so. He seems to take a personal interest in each of the crea- 
tures of Paraguay, as the above illustrations reveal. Without such 
a spirit neither he nor any of the missionaries could have remained 
long in Paraguay or the Chaco. 

His chief desire was to tame savages of the wild woods. Urged 
by this he tramped many weary leagues from his mission station. 
He had his mind set upon one particular group of forest people that 
seemed a suitable “prey” for his zeal. About fifty miles east of San 
Joaquin was a primitive tract of jungle where Spanish tea hunters 
had found an excelent and plentiful growth of tea trees. The woods 
proved quite ideal because there were no savages to attack the men 
while they were lopping off the branches or while they were carry- 
ing them back through San Joaquin to Asuncién for sale and ship- 
ment. But one day a tea merchant was in an unusual hurry from the 
woodlands. He paused at the mission with the bad news that traces 
of the savages, cannibals no less, had been found in the vicinity of 
his tea crop. Wherefore, he and his men were vacating the place 
for fear of their lives. Since such presences would play havoc with 
the profitable trade, several attempts had been made to find the sav- 
ages in order to make some protective pact with them, but the ex- 
ploring expeditions never reached the suspected region owing to 
difficulties of jungle travel, floods, swamps, fear of ambuscades, and, 
in fine, plain fear. The failures aroused the curiosity of Dobrizhof- 
fer. “So that,” says he, “the glory of finding these savages was re- 





77 Ibid., I, 297. 
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served to the author of this work.’’*® Evidently, our missionary con- 
sidered this feat the most remarkable of his career among the Guar- 
ani. 

His first attempt to find the Mbae Vera people, as they were 
called, ended in failure. With one Vilalba, who was anxious to 
bring the savages to the town, and twenty-five Guarani he reached 
the forest of Mbae Vera, where their search began. “After having 
traversed the mournful solitude eighteen days, and suffered what 
neither I can describe nor my reader credit, . . . we returned to the 
town.”"* The merchants heard Dobrizhoffer’s report in San Joaquin 
to the effect that there were no traces of any savages of recent ori- 
gin. The Spaniards, feeling that the savages had departed, soon re- 
turned to their tea gathering in Mbae Vera. 

All went well until strange savages began to visit their camp. 
They appeared quite friendly, but refused to reveal where they lived. 
They became suspicious that the Spaniards were trying to find their 
village, and the Spaniards became suspicious that they were plotting 
an attack. Hence, in his alarm, the trader Vilalba asked Dobriz- 
hoffer to make a second trip. This bogged down in swamps and 
marshes after a twenty days’ journey in rain. Still persisting he 
finally undertook the third trip. This proved successful, for arriv- 
ing at the woods he discovered “three tolerably populous hordes,” 
that is three villages under three chieftains, one the very friendly 
Chief Roy, and the other the execrable Tupanchichi. To bring 
these people together into a colony was the missionary’s great am- 
bition. 

He unfolds the story of his attempt with all the skill of a dra- 
matic novelist.8° He describes the primitive forest people as he 
found them in their huts. They were suspicious of every stranger, 
of Indians whom they thought hostile, of Spanish tea pickers whom 
they considered cruel intruders, and of the Brazilian mamelucos 
because of their slave raids. The old Chief Roy at first would have 
no truck with either the Christian Indians or Dobrizhoffer. He said 
that St. Thomas had been to his land long ago and had prayed over 
it, therefore there was no need for any of this father’s prayers. Be- 


78 Jbid., I, 58. 

79 Ibid., I, 59. The region is the present uninhabited area between the 
Rio Monday and the Rio Acaray in southeastern Paraguay. See map in 
Dobrizhoffer, Latin Edition, I 

80 Jbid., I, 61-87. There seems no need to make individual footnotes for 
the following description, since it is the only account of this event. 
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sides, his people were living at a great distance and would slay any- 
one approaching their homes. Dobrizhoffer by feeding him roast 
beef and by proving that he was neither hostile Indian, Spaniard, 
nor raider, finally cajolled Roy into taking him to his people. So, 
through the marshes and over the rivers they went. 

A messenger out ahead had already warned the village of the 
newcomers, hence the tribe was in trepidation when Roy and his 
troupe arrived. To change their fear to laughter he made faces at 
them, saying he was a terrible fellow who would eat them. Once his 
purpose was explained they wanted him to sleep in their house, but 
he dodged that trial by saying that they had dogs around, and where 
dogs were there were fleas, and where fleas were he could not sleep. 
Consequently, he slept three nights in the open square of the vil- 
lage. On the first evening at his request Roy ordered his people to 
assemble to hear the father. Once they were gathered he won their 
attention with a few tunes played on his “viol d’amour,” which he 
judged was the best music they had ever heard, since it was their 
first and only concert. Then he delivered a long oration to them, 
urging them to come out of their damp wood into a colony where 
he might instruct them. The clinching arguments were given in the 
form of little mirrors, knives, scissors, rings, necklaces, and glass 
beads. The Indians were then dismissed for meditation of the pos- 
sibilities of this strange plan. 

During the three days’ wait in the village old Roy had taken Do- 
brizhoffer to his heart. Such was his affection that he wished to 
have the missionary with him as long as he lived. In his own naive 
way he had hit upon a means of bringing about this happy event. 
He broached the subject to some of Dobrizhoffer’s Christian Guar- 
ani. He had a daughter, he said, ‘‘the prettiest girl in the world, and 
I am resolved to marry her to the father.” His wife had already ap- 
proved of the padre for her son-in-law. The elected one, utterly un- 
aware of these arrangements for his future happiness, was more and 
more nonplussed at the sly looks and giggling of his Indian follow- 
ers. He finally wormed the secret out of them. They reassured 
him that they had told Roy how impossible his plan was, but Father 
Martin hastened to add his explanation of celibacy for Roy’s benefit. 

Impressed with everything about the religion Roy resolved to 
have a colony in Mbae Vera. To effect this he called a conclave of 
the other caciques. All agreed, except the medicine man, Tupan- 
chicha. Happy over the outcome, Dobrizhoffer, accompanied by 
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the sons of the chieftains and a bodyguard of naked tribesmen set 
out for San Joaquin to get supplies and a herd for the new colony. 
When he with his painted and befeathered following entered the 
town there was at first consternation, then relief, then applause and 
congratulations. The savages received festive treatment for four- 
teen days. The majority of them then returned to their village to 
await the establishment of the colony. 

Dobrizhoffer busied himself about permissions and supplies. He 
wrote to the provincial and to the royal tensente at Asuncién. While 
this was taking place in San Joaquin out east in the deep woods the 
devilish Tupanchicht hatched a plot to thwart the enterprise. His 
fellow conspirator was an “opulent Paraguayan” of Spanish descent 
who wished to enslave the prospective colonists and eliminate his 
rival tea traders. The twain plotted the death of Roy and achieved 
it by poisoning his potatoes. The news was heart-breaking to Do- 
brizhoffer. The white villain met a fiery retribution when the sav- 
ages revenged the death of Roy by setting fire to his encampment 
and watching while he and his twenty workmen perished in the 
flames. Then the jungle people hid themselves in unknown places. 

Once more did Dobrizhoffer set out to find the nomads. He 
found only three, an old mother, her handsome son, and her beau- 
tiful daughter. These he enticed from the woods into San Joaquin. 
In as touching a narrative as one will find in mission annals the mis- 
sionary describes how happily they came, how they wilted away with 
tuberculosis in the confinement of town life, and how they died as 
Christians.** In such passages we have a complete revelation of the 
missionary’s heart and life in fearless quest of souls. 

Thus the years passed in San Joaquin until the middle of 1763. 
True, there were plagues and local worries, but the scene was far 
from such events as the Seven Years War and other world events. 
Dobrizhoffer probably was aware at the time of the first steps taken 
to suppress his Order by the Portuguese in 1759 and by the French 
court in 1764. About the time news of the Treaty of Paris was 
reaching the colonies circumstances had arisen in the Chaco which 
brought about his return to the Abipén on the miserable side of the 
Paraguay-Parana River. 





81 Jbid., I, 88-96; Sister Angela Blankenburg, “German Missionary 
Writers in Paraguay,” Mim-America, XXIX (April, 1947), 126-127, de- 
scribes this episode in some detail. 
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Rosario 


The trouble in the Chaco was caused by some rascally Abipén 
who one by one had been deserting the colonies of Concepcién, San 
Fernando, and San Jerénimo. These renegades from civilization, 
banded together with the dregs of the Chaco, made lairs in the 
woods, whence they sallied forth to plunder the goods of the three 
colonies. They were a threat to the settlements as well as to boats 
carrying Paraguayan products. They devised a clever scheme to get 

rotection from the irate Indians and at the same time insure them- 
selves a livelihood. They would ask to have themselves established 
as a colony and be located at a strategic spot for their raids, and 
possibly for interceptions of down-river boats. In the guise of con- 
verts to a better life their wily representatives appeared before the 
governor of Asuncién with their petition. 

Everything was against such a project. The incorrigibility of 
these Abip6n was known. The site chosen was a useless waste, 
sterile, pest-ridden, and the worst sector of the Chaco for man or 
beast.§* Despite the obvious ulterior motives of the renegades, Gov- 
ernor Fontes and Commander Fulgentio de Yegros granted the pe- 
tition. If the lands and grasses would not support the colony, the 
settlers would, they promised. Since a padre was needed for the 
work, the Jesuit Provincial, Nicolas Cartucci, was ordered to supply 
a missionary. 

Cartucci was then residing at Santa Rosa, about 150 miles south 
of San Joaquin. There Dobrizhoffer had journeyed on business in 
August, 1763. There he soon received orders to establish the col- 
ony. His account leaves it quite clear that the Jesuit superior and 
the Spanish officials acted in defiance of all common sense and the 
weighed judgment of all experienced persons. Despite his fore- 
knowledge of failure, Father Martin obeyed his marching orders. 
He returned to San Joaquin, made his farewells to Guarani land, 
then moved west to Ascuncién, arriving there on August 28, 1763.°* 
The town gave him four fine horses as a parting gift. 

The little missionary had to wait four months at Asuncién be- 
fore going down the river to his colony. During this time the gov- 
ernor was collecting tithes from the settlers and surrounding farms, 
in the form of cattle, sheep, horses, and grain. All was given 





82 Dobrizhoffer, III, Chapters XXXV - XLIV, 303-387, has his ac- 
count of his stay in San Carlos y Rosario. Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 
152-168, adds some of the missionary’s letters and his drawing of the 
stockade. For the establishment see, Dobrizhoffer, III, 307-309, and I, 181. 
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grudgingly; the beasts were few and broken-down. Worse, his 
four horses were stolen by some Spaniards. The grain was moldy. 
Three full months elapsed in preparations. On November 24 the 
expedition started south with a salute from the town’s guns. Four 
hundred farmer-soldiers were divided, some on the three large ships 
with Dobrizhoffer, Yegros, and Fontes, and others on horseback. 

The site of the colony of San Carlos y Rosario was a hundred 
air-line miles south of Asuncién, or roughly double the distance by 
horse and boat. It was ten miles west of the Paraguay River, oppo- 
site the point where the Tibicuary enters the Paraguay from the east; 
it was on the south side of the Little Salado, in the region called 
Timbo from the trees there. After waiting in heavy rains for three 
days on the east bank of the Paraguay, the expeditionaries crossed, 
then marched inland to Rosario. The whole plain was inundated. 
the residence of the padre, previously put together of grass, palm 
branches, and mud, was dissolving in the rains. The soldiers con- 
structed another while Dobrizhoffer fixed up a crude chapel, with a 
grass floor. The ever present mosquitoes and fear of attack swayed 
the governor toward a quick departure. He and all the Spaniards 
took to their boats, leaving Dobrizhoffer alone with the savages. 

It would be foolhardy for anyone to attempt to improve on Do- 
brizhoffer's narrative of his heart-breaking and health-shattering stay 
in Rosario del Timbé, or to present in other words the vivid drama, 
the climax of his history of the Abip6n. He was there from early 
December of 1763 until September or October of 1765. The climate 
is recognized as possibly the hottest in this hemisphere. Mosquito 
swarms, brackish waters, floods, jaguars, one of which he shot, rep- 
tiles, vermin, filled the woods and swamps. He became carpenter, 
farmer, physician, nurse, and one-man defence of the stockade. All 
the while he lived in deep loneliness of spirit convinced of the folly 
of trying to maintain the colony under such hopeless conditions. He 
had neither Jesuit nor other white companionship. Of two overseers 
sent by the officials to care for the farm across the river one proved 
a thief and the other was insane.** 

His remarkable frankness in both his Historia and his letters 
from the scene will probably prevent his ever becoming what popular 
opinion in Asuncién proclaimed him, “a confessor of the Faith,” for 
he is scathing in his criticism of the niggardly officials, selfish towns- 
men, Spanish farmer-soldiery, and, no less, of the judgment of his 
superiors. Moreover, passages describing his personal heroism may 





83 Ibid., III, 318. 
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be deemed self-gratifying, even though his intentions were to refute 
charges that he was a coward. His many days without food, his 
many nights without sleep, his sufferings during a fever, his cal- 
loused feet, his arrow-pierced shoulder, his tireless attention to In- 
dians infected with smallpox, his bearing of savage insolences and 
ingratitude—these he presents as proofs of his courage, but also of 
the divine help sustaining him. 

Major heartaches terminating in disaster came from the procliv- 
ities of his Indians. Restless, dissolute, and untractable, they re- 
mained obdurate to civilization. The colony stockade was to them 
only an officially protected lair with no soldiers to exact sanctions 
for their misconduct. Their thefts of horses stirred up warfare with 
the Mocovi and Toba, and worst of all made them and Dobrizhoffer 
enemies of Ychoalay, his erstwhile friend.** Guerilla skirmishes, 
open assaults, and counter-raids became the order of the day. This 
raw, animal type of existence left no moment of security day or 
night. The one restraint, the one fear was the father’s musket and 
a small swivel cannon, which he presented on occasions to protect 
his village or had at his side during his night watches. 

Accompanying these threats to the existence of the colony came 
the dread killer, smallpox. From May 14 to November, 1764, it had 
its way. Dobrizhoffer attended as physician and nurse to three hun- 
dred cases, many of them three to twelve miles away from the settle- 
ment in the jungles to which they had fled. Apparently, he did well 
in his role, for only twenty died. One of the deaths occasioned a 
crisis in Dobrizhoffer's life.8° A Toba chief, remaining in the colony 
as a spy after his men had made a raid, became infected. Before his 
death he had been baptized by the padre. When the Toba heard the 
news they painted themselves for a revenge assault, highly aroused 
because they believed the baptismal water brought about the death. 
They attacked the colony, driving off the cattle, its food supply. The 


84 Jbid., III, 324. It is difficult to follow the movements of the tribes- 
men in their skirmishings; Dobrizhoffer tells various instances of their 
attacks, as p. 330, when he snatched up “my arms, and guarding the door, 
I performed the part both of commander and garrison; and, little as I am, 
was more than sufficient to terrify so many horsemen.” We cannot ac- 
count for their fear of firearms, since he showed them the powder and 
ball, and since they knew how to dampen powder, or to attack during re- 
—s processes. A berserk Abipén tried 1 to slay him several times, II, 


85 Tbid., III, 387-345; the plague referred to in his II, 240-241, affect- 
ed the Guaran{ in 1765; Furlong, 165, has the plague raging in Rosario 
from May to November, 1765, instead of 1764; Dobrizhoffer could not have 
been ill nor have conducted his defence, and left the mission, while at the 
same time caring for the sick during these months. 
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wily Abipén chose the occasion suitable to rush messengers up to 
Asuncién to ask for four hundred Spanish farmer-soldier cavalrymen 
who with themselves could visit a lasting punishment upon the Toba. 
And so it was done. After the massacre of the Toba the cavalry 
under Yegros returned to Asuncién, the Abipén to Rosario, bloated 
with victory and spoils in the form of horses and forty prisoners. 
They were now insufferably insolent over what they considered their 
victory, for not a Spanish gun would fire owing to the wet powder.*® 

Dobrizhoffer knew that the Toba and their kin of other tribes 
would mass for vengeance. He asked for aid in his letters, all to 
no effect. At regular intervals from August 9, 1764, until January 
14, 1765, he despatched messages telling of his plight.*’ Once, 
five Spanish guards arrived in Rosario, but these quickly found an 
excuse to leave. As the plague was rather widespread in the Chaco 
the officials and the Jesuit authorities supposed that none of the 
tribes would be able to attack; nor did they care to expose themselves 
to the contagion. At length on the verge of despair he wrote out 
of his desolation to Father Antonio Miranda, Rector of the Jesuit 
College at Asuncién, as heart-touching letters as one will find in 
mission annals. In one dated January 6, 1765, he says in part: 

I have been gravely ill repeated times because of the rebelliousness of 
my Indians, the intolerable heat, and the polluted water. I pass many days 
without eating, many entire nights without sleeping, many mornings without 
Mass, and in fine, I do not know how I remain alive; I wish I had a com- 
panion who might be witness to what is suffered here... Until things 
change appearances here it is barbarous to allow a sole priest to be exposed 
in this mournful post.88 


At the end of the Paraguayan mid-summer, perhaps in late Feb- 
ruary, 1765, a more violent fever stopped the missionary’s pen. 
After twenty-seven days of this continuous fever, and a return of 
the tertian fever, he resembled a skeleton. He tells of hearing no 
words of hope, but rather the reminder from his charges monoto- 
nously repeated that he was going to die. Indians brought word of 
his condition to other colonies. Finally, from Asuncién came a 
Jesuit father with twelve soldiers to take over in case Father Martin 
had died.*® We gather that this Jesuit was no hero. He arrived 
eight days after Easter, did everything he could to get Dobrizhoffer 
on his feet, was happy to leave after a week with the majority of 


86 Dobrizhoffer, II, 399. Here Dobrizhoffer speaks of 200 Spanish 
horsemen on the expedition, but in III, 346 ff., he has 400. 

87 Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 156-165 has these cartas. 

88. Tbid., 161-162. 

89 Dobrizhoffer, III, 358. 
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the soldiers, and was in bed for three months on his return to the 
city. Why the authorities did not get the poor man out of the place 
is beyond comprehension. Even in October of the preceding year 
the Provincial, Father Juan Andreu, knew the conditions, but told 
Dobrizhoffer he was powerless to remedy them. Andreu on his 
visitation came in the evening of October 6 and did not close his eyes 
until he left next noon because of mosquitoes and fear of attacks.*° 
Father Martin evidently was to be spared for more work. 


The long expected return of the Toba was heralded by many 
signs, very similar to those used by Indians of our western plains, 
smoke signals, stealthy approaches by the spies, cries in the night, 
and horses being driven off by small bands. Four Spanish guards 
were sent from Asuncién, whose fear and stupidity are rather im- 
mortalized by Dobrizhoffer. Their deeds in no wise illustrate the 
legend of Spanish cruelty, and were all soldiers of their ilk the 
world would forever be rid of wars. More useful in the defense 
measures were eight Abipén of the colony who for their own un- 
fathomable reasons chose to fight in the stockade. 


At four o'clock in the morning of August 2, 1765, when the 
moon was full and the colony was deep in slumber, six hundred 
mounted Toba and their various allies rushed the stockade. The 
Spanish night watchman, awakened from his sleep, and the three 
other soldiers began to gather their kits for a hasty departure, in- 
stead of firing the cannon and muskets. Dobrizhoffer, from this 
point on, tells an amazing story of his defense of the stockade. Fear 
or despair gave him courage. With four pistols and a musket he 
approached the paling of the stockade amid falling arrows.*' An 
arrow with five hooks pierced his shoulder. He went into the house 
where the captain of the guard was reclining and had him twist out 


the arrow. He returned to the yard with the musket in his left 


hand, since his right arm was bloody and useless. The enemy was 
withdrawing, awed by the sight of the weapon. A fleeing Toba 
was killed by an arrow shot by one of his Abipén. Although the 
shouting and attacks continued for some hours only himself and an 
Abipén had been wounded, while a number of the enemy apparently 
were hit. Two muskets had been fired, one by an Abipén and one 
at the beginning of the fray by one of the soldiers, who aimed his 
weapon at the moon! 

The account of the battle, written after years of retellings, has 





90 Furlong, 156. 
91 Dobrizhoffer, III, 367. 
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the polish of a novel, but it leaves us somewhat surprised at Father 
Martin’s lack of modesty. Definitely, we are disappointed with the 
Toba type of courage, if we consider that six hundred of them could 
not take, could not even set fire to the stockade defended by so few 
men and a little padre with a blunderbuss. Perhaps he and his 
helpers and later the citizens of Asuncién were right in attributing 
the victory to heavenly aid. A great moral victory had indeed been 
won. The colony was saved, the Abip6n underwent a change of 
heart toward the fathers. Accustomed to boasting they now had 
much to boast about; word of the stout defense went abroad in the 
Chaco. The government and the Jesuit superiors adopted new at- 
titudes toward the desolate mission of Rosario, and there is no telling 
what the final success of this and the other Abipén missions would 
have been if the suppression of the Jesuits had not occurred. 

On the night of the victory Dobrizhoffer wrote a report to the 
governor of Asuncién. He sent with it the arrow and his bloody 
shirt sleeve.** The Abipén messengers spared no embellishments 
in their verbal descriptions. Neither did the four soldiers when 
they arrived. And, be it said, neither did Father Martin when he 
talked years later to his Viennese audiences. His arm pained ex- 
ceedingly for some days, but was completely cured in sixteen days 
with a remedy unthought of in modern pharmaceutics—melted fat 
of a hen! Two unique problems developed over the event. The 
ecclesiastics debated his status as martyr or confessor of the Faith. 
They argued that the occasion for the attack was his administration 
of baptism to the Toba chief, therefore he had shed his blood out 
of hatred of the Faith. But he had not died, and hence could not 
be called a martyr, but might be called a confessor. The second 
poser developed when the governor wished to settle a pension upon 
him as a missionary. He retorted that the missionary’s pension 
could not be given to him but that he could apply for the soldier's 

nsion. He got neither. 

Nor did he leave Rosario until three months had passed He was 
then, in September or October, 1765, relieved by his fellow Austrian, 
Father Joseph Brigniel, and Father Gerénimo Rején.** Brigniel was 
sixty-six years old at the time. Dobrizhoffer boarded the decaying 
river boat for an eight days’ journey up to Asuncién, but owing to a 
violent storm and the subsequent unseaworthiness of the craft he 





92 Jbid., III, 376-382 for the items in this paragraph. 

93 Jbid., III, 381 and for his journey to Asuncién and to Apéstoles, 
382-386. Brigniel also found Rosario intolerable and after a time became 
dangerously sick, 383, as did Father Rején; see his letter in Furlong, 169. 
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walked the final miles for half a day. His welcome among the 
Jesuits at the college of Asuncién was warm. How long he stayed 
there is not certain. After some days he was asked to go twenty 
leagues northeast to Paraquai to substitute during the absence of 
the pastor. This he did, and on the return of the father Dobriz- 
hoffer continued his journey. His destination was the Guarani mis- 
sion at Apdstoles where he was to rest. 

On Christmas eve of 1765 he reached the peaceful reduction, 
having crossed the Tibicuary and Parana Rivers in his three hundred 
mile trip from Ascunciédn. There the famed Brother Norbert Ziu- 
lak (Zuilac), physician and apothecary, took him in hand for treat- 
ment.** He restored the use of the finger which had stiffened as 
a result of his arrow wound, and in three weeks time had Dobriz- 
hoffer again in full health. Once out of the infirmary the missionary 
awaited a new appointment. The magistrate of the Indian town San 
Joaquin had asked that he be again appointed to this place. And 
during Lent of 1766 Dobrizhoffer was on his way north 140 leagues 
to his final mission residence. 


Farewell to Paraguay 


The familiar and peaceful scenes must have been pleasing to 
Dobrizhoffer. The pueblo had passed through a serious crisis in 
1765, when 2,000 of the Indians were stricken with smallpox and 
200 had died.*® Now life was tranquil. The missionary continued 
his work, but apparently found little out of the ordinary to record. 
He learned more, to his regret, about several creatures out of har- 
mony with nature’s scheme. Some wasps put themselves up in his 
house, and when he made the mistake of firing a bullet into the 
nest one stung him in the face. From this he learned something else, 
namely, that beef fat, the butter of Paraguay, would reduce the 
swelling. Then, one evening a centiped (Scolopendra) bit his 
hand. This taught him to hang a string of garlic near his bed to 
keep away such things and serpents. He did this until he found a 
snake curled up in the garlic. He did not seem! to like the Para- 
guayan tobacco, since he considered it far less fragrant than that of 
Virginia or Cuba.*® 





94 Sierra, 401. 

_  %5 Dobrizhoffer, II, 239-240. A testimonial of the padre and his as- 
sistant, Father Antonio Cortesa, dated October 1, 1766, certifies that there 
were 378 Christian families and a total of 1639 Christians in San Joaquin; 
the document is in Furlong, Entre los Abipones, 178. 

%6 Dobrizhoffer, II, 319, for the wasps; II, 300, for the centeped; I, 110, 
for the tobacco. 
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Dobrizhoffer was not one to have peace long. The courts of 
Europe were busy about arranging misery for himself and his broth- 
er Jesuits. Bourbon stupidity was ripening. The European middle 
class desired to manage the business of empire. Trade was the rul- 
ing passion, and nobles were averse to the work involved in trade 
or business. The business class in or out of parliaments were tell- 
ing the rulers their position. But larger trade required more raw 
products, which in turn called for more and cheaper labor. Such 
things as missions and schools had better be in business hands. Ideo- 
logically, too, the Jesuits stood in the way of trade expansion with 
theories of social justice, charity, and condemnations of slavery and 
the general policy of expediency. Thus, Carvalho in Portugal saw 
reasons to suppress them and take over their holdings in the Portu- 
guese lands in 1759. The king of France was persuaded to do like- 
wise in French lands in 1764. Charles III of Spain was argued into 
the same course by February 27, 1767. Sealed orders for the arrest 
of all Jesuits were opened on April 1, 1767, and put into execution 
at midnight of that day. These orders reached Spain's colonies at 
various times and were carried out in the different regions during 
1767 and 1768. 

The royal mandate came to the hands of Don Francisco Bucarelli 
y Urzia, Governor of Buenos Aires, for execution in the whole 
Platine area. On July 3, 1767, arrests of the Jesuits were made in 
Buenos Aires, July 6 in Montevideo, July 12 in Cérdoba, July 13 in 
Santa Fe, July 21 in Corrientes, and so on in the other cities.** Bu- 
carelli was not nice about the procedure. He feared, however, 
making any arrests in the missions. In fact he was quite aware of 
the fact that if the Jesuits were to take a stand their Indians could 
destroy any and all of the frontier cities. He missed their spirit, for 
he was thinking of what they ought to do. He used “discretion.” 
He gathered the corregidores and caciques in Buenos Aires and by 
gifts, ensignia, and bribes tried to convince them of how much bet- 
ter their lot would be as Spanish subjects.°* The move was stupid, 
in that the Indians discovered their bargaining points. His whole 
plan of damnification of the Jesuits might easily have failed and his 
soldiers might have been slain in the villages if the Jesuits themselves 
had not restrained the Indians. 


87 Much has already been written on the expulsions of the Jesuits; 
for the arrests of the rman speaking Jesuits see Sierra, 319-357, es- 
pecially 348-351 for those of the Platine area, and for Dobrizhoffer in par- 
ticular see Furlong, 178-181; both contain source materials. 

98 Bucarelli’s letter to Conde de Aranda, Spanish Minister, dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1767, is in Sierra, 349. 
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This point is amply illustrated by none better than Dobrizhoffer. 
Bucarelli had sent word to Governor Murphy of Asuncidn to arrest 
the curas in the pueblos of Paraguay. Murphy commissioned Don 
Narciso Duarte as the general to arrest Dobrizhoffer in San Joaquin. 
At what precise time he arrived is not stated. General Duarte and 
his handfull of soldiers enjoyed many things more than they did 
the next few hours. The Indians took up arms to defend their 
padres. Dobrizhoffer used all his powers to calm them down, ac- 
cording to witnesses.*® Duarte wrote to Murphy officially crediting 
Father Martin with saving his and his companions’ lives. Murphy 
relayed the gratitude of Duarte to Bucarelli. As for Dobrizhoffer, 
the order ‘‘was bitterer than death; in fact, it did hasten the death 
of many... .’”1°° 

The missionary began his seven hundred mile journey, probably 
by way of Asuncién and the Paraguay-Parana, and probably in the 
beginning of 1768 in the wake of the floods. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
1768, Bucarelli wrote that he had 150 Jesuits ready for the trip to 
Europe, not counting Dobrizhoffer, who ‘‘was ill in the hospital’ at 
Buenos Aires.‘°' The padre was in extreme danger from dysentery. 
Fourteen of his companions died of this after drinking water from 
the Parana while waiting to be banished.?°* 

By the end of March, 1768, he was on the Esmeralda, captained 
by Matteo Callao.'°* Glance at his companions, united after their 
years of work in the Argentine, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Bolivia. 
They are writers honored today by historians and scientists: Brigniel, 
Burges, Iturri, Sanchez Labrador, Juan Garcia, José Feragut, Roque 
Gorostiza, José Jolis, Francisco Miranda, Paucke. These Black Robes 
would have much to say to each other during the long voyage. The 
Esmeralda \eft Buenos Aires and reached Montevideo. The prisoners 
then had to wait there six weeks till May 16 before weighing anchor 
and heading for the Atlantic. 

In August the ship anchored at Cadiz. The Spanish fathers, 
and the colonial born, were put in prisons or deposited on the coasts 
of Italy. Dobrizhoffer and the German and Austrian Jesuits were 
imprisoned in the convent of the Franciscans at the port of Santa 





_ 99 Furlong, 178, quotes Father Iturri; Dobrizhoffer says nothing about 
it in III, 386, prefering silence. 
100 Jbid., III, 415. 
wa Furlong, 180, from a letter of C. Murphy to His Majesty, April 9, 
102 Dobrizhoffer, I, 189. 
103 Jbid., I, 155; for the data in this and the following paragraphs see 
Furlong, 180-182. 
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Maria. Paucke was sent north by boat to Holland. On March 19, 
1769, Dobrizhoffer embarked on a ship flying the Swiss flag whose 
captain was Cornelius Jansen, a good man, according to the father. 
It lay to somewhere along the north coast of Italy to disembark its 
passengers. Then the missionary traveled through the Alps and in 
August, 1769, he was in Vienna. Pope Clement XIII had died in 
February and Clement XIV was not elected until September. The 
Jesuits were, therefore, still in very good standing in Vienna and 
Rome. Dobrizhoffer, excluded from the Spanish possessions, had 
four full years as a Jesuit in Vienna before the papal suppression 
of August, 1773, and seventeen years more of life as an abbé be- 
fore his final illness. 

His life in Austria as an active preacher, pastor, and writer has 
been recounted in the preceding number of this quarterly."°* He 
remained always popular, jovial, and entertaining, despite various 
aches bothering him in his late sixties. He was a favorite speaker 
before the court of Maria Theresa, he was a favorite with the boys, 
and he was sought out by the savants. His days were full when 
he passed away in the Misericordia Hospital in Vienna on July 17, 
1791. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Institute of Jesuit History 
Loyola University 





104 ——+ “German Missionary Writers,” loc. cit., 122-131. 
See also Furlong, 181, for documentary data. 
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The Record Book of a Lower 
California Mission 


On the eastern coast of the long, thin peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia and about one third north from its tip is the site of the ancient 
mission center of Loreto. The first permanent mission of this rock- 
ridden and barren peninsula was established here in 1697 by the 
Jesuit Juan Maria Salvatierra. North from Loreto along the coast 
the voyager comes to a narrow and shallow bay which plunges for 
miles south into the land. It is still called Bahia de la Concepcién. 
Flanked by hills and mountains it offered grateful shelter in mission 
days to those who were on their way to the northern establishments. 
North of the bay’s outlet a stream drops its waters into the sea. It 
was named by the Indians Mulegé while the general district in their 
Cochimi tongue was called Calamafija. North, the shoreline runs 
east in a graceful curve whose northern crescent forms a cape, called 
De las Virgines. Salvatierra had early been here and did not forget 
the favorable location, for the running waters of the stream would 
ensure a mission from drought and from starvation. 

His purpose was formed to create a mission here so soon as this 
could be possible and it did become possible in 1705, two years after 
his visit to the country. The proper man was at hand for the foun- 
dation, Juan Manuel Basaldia. This missionary sailing north from 
Loreto went a few miles up stream and there picked out his mission 
site and founded a mission pueblo which was destined to endure for 
a century and a half. He called it Santa Rosalia. 

Santa Rosalia Mulegé, one of the nineteen establishments of 
the Jesuits in Lower California, “is situated in the slope of a high 
mountain range,” later wrote the Franciscan Paléu of Alta California 
fame, ‘‘on the bank of a large stream called Mulegé, which empties 
into an estuary of the gulf, from whose shore the mission is about 
half a league distant, but on account of the winding of the stream 
among the hills the sea cannot be seen from the mission. It has 
a church of stone and mortar with a dome; and the sacristy and 
dwelling are of the same material and roofed with tule. There is 
no level place for the town and the houses are on the slope of the 
hill, behind the church and the father’s dwelling.” Thus Francisco 
Pal6u reporting in 1772.1 

1 Herbert Eugene Bolton, Historical Memoirs of New California, tr. 


of Paléu, Noticias de la Nueva California, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, I, 197. 
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Here from 1705 the Jesuits labored until 1768 when Franciscans 
took up the work. These in turn were replaced by the Dominicans 
in 1773, who remained at this isolated post into the mid-nineteenth 
century. Fortunately for a chapter of the history of Lower Califor- 
nia the record book of the mission still exists. Entitled Libro de 
difuntos y casamientos, it carries the registry of marriages and deaths 
from October, 1718, when it was begun by the Jesuit Sebastian de 
Sistiaga, to 1845 when it was concluded by the Dominican, Ignacio 
Ramirez de Arellano. The first entrance records a marriage. So 
does the last almost a century and a half later.” 

From these records, as from a photograph, the man of the mid- 
twentieth century can view the unrolling story of a Lower California 
mission with all its human vicissitudes of plague, sickness and death; 
of spiritual success in baptisms and Christian marriages; of a modest 
prosperity in material things (as much as this sterile peninsula 
could afford), in herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, in some decora- 
tion of church and furnishing of father’s house. There was literary 
culture here too as may be seen in the catalogue of books of the 
mission library. 

Here in 1705 Basaldua pioneered, building his little church and 
house, digging a ditch for the irrigation of his meager crops and 
planting corn and wheat on a level run of land just above the mis- 
sion. The pioneer Black Robe labored here for three years when, 
his health failing, he was sent across to the mainland where he 
worked in the Yaqui missions. He never forgot his first love, how- 
ever, and from the other side of the gulf he continued sending sup- 
plies to Santa Rosalia until it was able to become self-supporting. 
Picolo succeeded Basaldia. Under him there was progress. It 
was noted that the Indians of the vicinity took easily to the Span- 
ish language, many became adepts in it, and were often used as 
interpreters for their Cochimi tribesmen of farther north.’ 

In 1718, the year after Salvatierra’s death, there came to Santa 
Rosalia one of the greatest of its missionaries, Sebastian de Sistiaga. 
Salvatierra had already cast an eye upon the young Sistiaga who was 
born in Oaxaca in Mexico and who had been teaching literature in 
Mexico City in one of the Jesuit colleges. When at Salvatierra’s 
death in Guadalajara his companion and secretary Jaime Bravo took 


2 This precious document is the property of the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Los Gatos, California. It was the gift of Mr. Charles Dutton Terry of 
Kewanee, Illinois, who presented it to the Novitiate through his son, Thom- 


as Dutton Terry, S.J. ; 
3 Gerardo Decorme, S.J., La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos, Mexico, 


1941, ii, 494. 
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over the affairs of the mission he contacted Sistiaga and found that 
he was willing and ready to go back with him to California. This 
he did early in 1718, going immediately up to his new assignment, 
the mission of Santa Rosalia Mulegé Calamafija.* 

For over thirty years Sistiaga was destined to be a pillar of the 
California foundations. Best of all, Sistiaga began a record book 
of his mission with its various visitas and numerous rancherias. He 
began it the year of his arrival, 1718, and it was destined to go down 
through the years with entries of all kinds until the last put down 
in 1845, long after the Jesuits had been expelled. 

From this registry of an ancient mission of the West Coast there 
is gathered, as by many facets and focuses of light, an intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the establishment. From the marriage 
record alone we learn of the growing influence of Sistiaga and conse- 
quently of Christianity. He began with only one marriage for his first 
year of 1718. The following year he had two, there are no entries 
for 1720, but in 1721 the Black Robe officiated at sixteen. The 

ak was reached two years later when marriages at the mission 
rose to fifty-four. From then on there is a decline and for the rest 
of the twenties the yearly average is ten. We see how the padre 
used his neophytes who were already married in the Christian man- 
ner as witnesses for later ceremonies, for the same names were 
written over and over again into the record. Salvador Dabava ap- 
pears frequently. There was a family of these Dabavas, for the 
names of Bernardo and Joseph come up also as witnesses. Joseph 
was married November 6, 1719, and his brother Salvador on April 
19, 1721. In spite of the apparently Spanish names these people 
were Indians. Joseph was born in Kamagalaja, one of the rancherias 
belonging to the jurisdiction of Santa Rosalia. Angel Comanayi was 
married in January, 1721, and was then used as witness for later 
unions. Salvador Guamaayi and his brother Isidro were faithful 
friends of their padre for their names appear repeatedly as mar- 
flage witnesses. 

The missionaries always set down the residence of the persons 
being married and here the historian is able to gather a large variety 
of perfectly barbarous names and incidentally to understand the 
number of rancherids or Indian villages which had been reached and 
evangelized by the missionary. There was a marriage in May, 1721, 
in which the bride, Michaela Amagamé, hailed from Kawiliman 





4 A variant spelling and the one often used by the missionaries was 
Kamaangalaha. 
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Gama, and her spouse, Salvador Guagala, from San Marcos. This 
name of San Marcos tells of what constantly happened in the mis- 
sions both of Lower California and the mainland: the rancherias 
were gradually given Christian names or Spanish names. Salvador, 
el de Zacatecas, was a frequent witness. Eventually the Christian 
names of villages become more numerous and, besides San Marcos, 
we read of San Baltazar, San Patricio, San Vicente, Santa Lucia, 
Santa Agneda, Santa Wimpha, San Lucos, Los Angeles and San 
Felipe y Santiago. The last named was in honor of the early Chris- 
tian martyrs called in English Philip and James. The rancheria 
called Kadawasuet in Cochimi became the more sonorous Santa 
Isabel and Kaelamaja became San Baltazar. But the Indian place 
names in these records, both of marriages and of deaths, remain the 
most numerous. Among those more frequently mentioned are Wa- 
kaka, Kawilliman Gama, Kamakaaman, Gaama Gaman, Yagael, 
Kahellopa, Amedil Kaaman, Kaminaka, Laelopé, Kamangalaja and 
Kawiliman Gama. La Punta frequently occurs or La Punta de Baiia, 
Punta de Kaiwalén.° 

We discover that in the better organized rancherias, which we 
may call pueblos, such as Santa Agneda, records of baptisms were 
kept and we conclude that chapels had been built in such villages. 
Sistiaga in his marriage record for October 26, 1722, makes the hu- 
man but revealing entrance: “On October 26 were married . . . Se- 
bastidn Wahagana and Juana Amawayaha of Santa Agneda and 
their names appear in the baptismal record of Santa Agneda, but 
they say that she is from Santa Lucia and that he is from Santa Ag- 
neda.” Pablo, the Captain of Santa Agneda, appears often as wit- 
ness to a marriage. He was present at the wedding above alluded 
to, while the other witnesses were Joseph, Governor of Mulegé, and 
the oft-mentioned Salvador, “el de la Punta.’ Other witnesses 
were picturesque enough in their designations. There was Wamai, 
the Captain of Santa Lucia; there was Padro Damai, fiscal of Santa 
Lucia; there was Ignacio Wahamayi, Captain of Kawilliman, and 
the previously mentioned Pablo Wahayawhén, Captain of Santa 
Agneda. During the record year for marriages, that of 1723, over 


5 More than eighty such names of rancherias can be counted in the 
early years of the record including such gems as Kamanndoluilkaakan, Kah- 
allebiaganae, Namagan& Kaaman, Ideloquitakahel, Gabacamanini and 
Paaka! The missionaries in order to designate the right accents and in- 
tonations used various marks over the words: the tilde, a straight line, a 
“uy”, or the accent “’” over vowels, especially at the end. In recording these 
names we have used over the vowels, especially when it is “a”, the usual 
Spanish accent. Linguists will say that probably these words were all 
accented on the last syllable. 
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and over again the recipients of the sacraments resided in Santa 
Agneda or in Santa Lucia. These evidently were the more popu- 
lous and Christian pueblos. When we see that Indian governors, 
captains and fiscals were thus used by Sistiaga and his successors as 
aids in the religious ceremonies we understand that the Black Robes 
were Carrying out in these missions of the peninsula the same or- 
ganization as that of the mainland, giving the Indians themselves 
authority over their pueblos. Such organization was not original 
with the Jesuits. The kings of Spain and the viceroys set this up 
in practice from the early years of the conquest.® 

If 1723 was a good year for Sistiaga in the number of marriage 
unions he was able to bless, it was in another way unfortunate in 
the numerous deaths which occurred in his mission. Whereas dur- 
ing his first years there were very few whose demise he had to re- 
cord, for instance four in 1718, and the same number the next two 
years, in 1722 the number rose to thirteen and the following year 
it jumped to one hundred and fifteen. Then it declined. It was 
during the early twenties that many of the missions were visited by 
plague and here we have the actual results of the pest recorded. 

Judging from the marriage registry, Sebastian de Sistiaga round- 
ed out eight years in this mission of Santa Rosalia Mulegé. His 
first entrance into the record is of October 22, 1718, and his last of 
October 20, 1726. 

Another name now creeps into the register, that of Juan Maria 
de Luyando, who makes the first entrance of a marriage a year after 
that of his predecessor, October 24, 1727. Luyando was the famous 
founder of Mission San Ignacio to which he donated his whole 
patrimony and whose first missionary he became. Luyando con- 
tinues here through five years, ending his entrance into the record 
on October 29, 1732. Thus while residing at San Ignacio Luyando 
kept an eye on Santa Rosalia. For three years after 1727 Luyando 
had ten marriages each year at Santa Rosalia. In 1731 there were 
no entrances and by the end of the following year Luyando is gone 
and Everardo Maria Hellén has taken his place. In July, 1733, 
there is one entrance by William Gordon; the following year four 
by Hellén who had returned. 

This carries us to 1735, which was the spring after the serious 
revolt in the south when Lorenzo Carranco and Nicolas Tamaral 
were killed. During this period there were stirrings in the north 





5 Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos de las Indias, Madrid, 1791, T. 2, 
lib. VI, tit. VII, “De los Caciquez,” 245 ff. 
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also, so that Sistiaga, who was now superior (called visitor) of all 
the missions and resident in Loreto, ordered all his men south from 
the northern missions. This action is reflected in the record, for 
there are three entrances for 1735, all made by the illustrious Fer- 
nando Consag, but done in Loreto. Either he carried the record 
book with him, or, what is more likely, made the entrances after his 
return. The couples thus joined were Indians from Mulegé who 
had come south to be married by their padre. Pedro Maria Nas- 
cimbén enters the picture late in 1735 and remains with several in- 
terruptions until 1754, performing several marriages each year ex- 
cept in 1748 for which we find the simple entrance: ‘“Afio de 1748 
no caso ninguno.” During this long period Nascimbén was te- 
placed from time to time. Once in the summer of 1737 by Andrés 
Xavier Garcia and once again in the summer of 1746 by Joseph Gas- 
teiger. Benno Ducru comes in for three entrances of marriage reg- 
istration in 1754. Many of these later men lived to see their expul- 
sion from Lower California in 1768 by order of Carlos III, King 
of Spain. Ducru was superior of all the missions at this time and 
he wrote an account of the tragedy which was later published.’ The 
last names on the Jesuit record are Joachim Truxillo, Francisco Es- 
calante and Julian Joseph Salazar. The last Jesuit entrance was 
made by Escalante and is dated January 25, 1767. 

November 3 of that year of 1767 Don Gaspar de Portola, famed 
discoverer of San Francisco bay, arrived at Loreto in Lower Cali- 
fornia with orders from King Carlos III for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. Father Ducru was summoned from Santa Maria de Guada- 
lupe to Loreto where the sad news was communicated to him. He 
was ordered to call in all his men. It was February, 1768, before 
all the missionaries could be got in and gathered at Loreto. They 
departed early in that month. Franciscans to replace the Jesuits had 
already arrived on the coasts of California, but it took them time to 
get organized and to reach the various missions assigned them. 
Some, having embarked, were drives. back by storms. We have the 
first sign of the change in our record book of Mulegé when Fray 
Juan Ignacio Gastén in January, 1769, entered the notice of the 
death of one of his neophytes. Gastén, however, had arrived in 


7 Relatio expulsionis Societatis Jesu ex Provincia Mexicana et maxime 
e California, A. 1767, cum aliis scitu signis noticiis. Cf. Christopher von 
Murr, Nachrichten von verschienenen Landern des Spanischen in America 
. . «+ Halle, 1809, 389-496. The Jesuit signs his name Benno Ducru, not 
Ducrue, as in Von Murr. It is well known that other Black Robes of Cali- 
fornia wrote histories especially of the missions in which they worked, as, 
Picolo, Sistiaga, Taraval, Gasteiger. 
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April the previous year. He was followed by Fray Benito de la 
Sierra whose first entries into the register are of May, 1769. 
In 1772 the Dominicans began to arrive in the peninsula to re- 
lace the Franciscans who were needed north to expand their mission 
field in Alta California. A group of Dominicans went to Mulegé 
in May, 1773, to take over the missions of the northern region. In 
our record book under date of May 27, 1773, we read that Fathers 
Joaquin Valero and Antonio Luesma took charge of the mission of 
Santa Rosalia and began to look over the field. The entrances for 
both deaths and marriages continue with many a lacuna through the 
century and into the middle of the nineteenth. The last entrance 
is that of a marriage under date of May 10, 1845. It is unsigned, 
but the previous register is of January 22 of that year and is signed 
by Fray Ignacio Ramirez Arellano, who calls himself Misionario 
Apostdlico. 

Concerning the registry of the deceased, we have already men- 
tioned the great leap in the record of the early twenties, when plague 
visited Santa Rosalia Mulegé. But at the end of that decade, in 
1729, the Grim Reaper once again cut down and carried off many 
Christian souls in Lower California. In the mission of Santa Rosa- 
lia the number of Christian burials was fifty-eight, and of these 
twelve were in the small village of Kawiliman. For this year of 
epidemic there are touching entrances in the registry book. We 
have, for instance, the following: ‘During March word came that 
Maria de la Concepcién Amayién died without confession because 
no one gave notice.—Sta. Lucia.” Another entrance reads: ‘On the 
twenty-third [of July} died Ignacio in Magdalena after confession 
and anointing. He was from Kawiliman.” And again: “In April 
word came that there had died during the epidemic Rosalia Manamal 
in the Cafiada del Frijol without confession because no one sent 
word. They gave as an excuse that she had lived in another mis- 
sion.” These notices were made by Luyando, those of the early thir- 
ties by Father Hellén. 

We have for 1738, when Pedro Nascimbén administered Santa 
Rosalia, that Laocadia Amaiawen “old and blind of San Baltasar 
died of cancer of the breast rather suddenly on June 9 and she was 


8 Bolton, Historical Memoirs, I, 197. The three periods, the Jesuit, 
the Franciscan, the Dominican, are covered by Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
O.F.M., The Missions and Missionaries of California, Mission Santa Bar- 
bara, California, Vol. I. A scholarly work on the Dominican period, about 
which little has been written, is that of Peveril Meigs, The Dominican Mis- 
sion Frontier of Lower California, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, 1935. The present writer is preparing a work on the Jesuit period. 
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buried here. A few days before she had made her confession."” And 
for the same year we read that Andriana Wagala of San Marcos 
was killed by being buried under the ruins of a fallen wall and that 
he was buried in San Marcos. For 1757 we have the following en- 
trance: “‘On January 27 died Salvador Cisneros who was the husband 
of Miguela. He did not receive the last sacraments because they 
gave notice too late and although I travelled all night long I could 
not reach him in time. He was buried in the mission.” Later that 
same year we learn that Teresa Amerlo died in La Bahia without 
the sacraments because they sent no word, but she had made her 
confession two days before. She was buried there where she had 
died. These were the registries of Father Joachim Truxillo. During 
the decade of the forties the deaths ran into a high figure, though 
the record of these years is not complete. Also after the end of the 
Jesuit period there are frequent lacunae in the record and some of 
the pages have been torn out. 

After the Jesuits left the peninsula early in 1768, we have an 
entrance among the list of the deceased made in our record book 
at Mulegé by Fray Juan Ignacio Gastén and dated January, 1769. 
There has been a deletion and only the second part of his second 
entrance remains. His third is dated January 16. His successor De 
la Sierra makes his first entrance on the twenty-second. It was a bad 
year for the mission because by its end there had been sixty-six 
Christian burials. De la Sierra’s signature recurs until May, 1773, 
the end of the Franciscan period at Mulegé. The Dominican Lues- 
ma has a death entrance for July 12. After the passing of decades 
the last entrance is signed by Fray Juande Mata Martinez and is 
dated September 16, 1839. Two Franciscans:-signed the records be- 
tween 1769 and 1773 while between 1773 and 1845 the signatures 
of forty Dominicans are here. Three times the province was visited 
by e/ Presidente Vicario Provincial Foraneo. In 1782 and 1787 the 
visitation was made by Miguel Hidalgo and in 1803 by Rafael 
Arvifia. 

Even after the Jesuit period the name of Sistiaga was carried on. 
The later neophytes never forgot, or were not allowed to forget, 
the name of the great father of the early seventeenth century. 
Thumbing through the record book we find that Sistiaga was a name 
given to many a Christian Indian. We have here, for instance, Stan- 
islao Sistiaga, adulto, in a death record of February 24, 1770, signed 
by Fray Benito de la Sierra. Then there is Juan Ignacio Sistiaga 
buried on August 11, 1771, by De la Sierra. Fernando Sistiaga mar- 
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ried Guiteria Merino in 1770 and there is another Fernando Sistiaga 
in a marriage registry of 1782. Then there is Juan Sistiaga, and 
Francisca, and so on. Neither were other former missionaries for- 
gotten: we find here Saturnino Consag and Baltasar Bravo among 
the marriage records of 1770.—It was good and kind of the Francis- 
can fathers to allow this courteous remembrance of the old-time Jes- 
uits, their predecessors. 

From this record book of Santa Rosalia one disconcerting feature, 
which was common to all the missions including those of the main- 
land, becomes evident. The high percentage of infant mortality and 
the generally high death rate. The marriages were few, the deaths 
were many, and among the latter many were infants. Measles and 
smallpox (viruelas y serampién), introduced by the European, took 
their constant toll.* Later syphilis (e/ mal galico) introduced its 
ravages of debility and death together with reduction of the birth 
rate. Although these figures are not to be found in the record book, 
Santa Rosalia at the end of the Jesuit period (1768) is computed to 
have held a population of 245 souls. By 1772 it had but 180. While 
births between 1768 and 1772 were only 48, deaths amounted to 
more than 120, so that during these years the mission lost more 
than thirty-two percent of its population.’° 

Professor S. F. Cook in his investigation concerning the ravages 
of disease among the Lower California Indians, gives the figure of 
those deceased at Santa Rosalia between 1768 and 1772 as 113. But 
our registry records 120 deaths from the beginning of 1769 through 
1772. There is no record here for 1768. During the same period 
there are recorded only six marriages, though these figures are not 
complete since the years 1768 and 1769 are missing and probably 
part of 1770. So it is throughout this whole book of records: the 
number of deaths far exceeded that of the marriages. The record 
spells the gradual extinction of the California Indian." 

To return to the Jesuit period and to the most important mis- 
sionary of Santa Rosalia, Sebastian Sistiaga. This energetic padre 
made a minute inventory of all the mission possessions and fortu- 
nately this likewise is in the record book. This portion is undated 
"9 Francisco A. Flores, Histéria de la Medicina en México desde la 
Epoca de los Indios hastala Presentes, Mexico, 1886-1888, Vol. I, 112 ff.; 
also, Peter Masten Dunne, Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1940, 31 f. 

10 S. F. Cook, The Extent and Significance of Disease among the In- 
age | —_ California, 1767-1773, University of California Press, Berke- 


11 Unquestionably the gathering together of the Indians into mission 
pueblos speeded the spread of death. 
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and unsigned, but as it is in Sistiaga’s handwriting and as he was 
head of the mission between 1718 and 1726 the inventory may safe- 
ly be dated somewhere in those years. Here we learn of the articles 
which made up the paraphernalia of the church, of the missionary’s 
house, of his library, his kitchen, and of the livestock which pastured 
on the mission fields. 

As to the livestock belonging to mission Santa Rosalia Mulegé, 
we find according to Sistiaga’s figures that there were 210 head of 
cattle, eighty-one horses which included mares and colts, and thirty- 
six mules and burros. Besides these animals there grazed on mission 
lands one hundred head of sheep and goats. There was one ox for 
plowing.’* Then comes a list of articles for repairing, gardening, 
‘ tilling and other domestic purposes: axes, hatchets, pruning knives, 
plows, plowshares, hoes, crows, goad sticks, saddles, cowboys’ gear 
and the rest." 

Father Luyando continued the inventory of the mission's live- 
stock during 1729 and 1730 and from these lists and the padre’s 
remarks the reader gains a more intimate knowledge of the mission 
of Santa Rosalia. During these years the flocks and herds were 
not large, but they were sufficient to keep the inhabitants off the 
verge of starvation in case there should be a failure of the crops. 
The herd of cattle in 1729 was 278 head and twenty-seven had been 
branded that year. A flock of 232 sheep fed on the more gentle 
slopes. The mission possessed thirty-four tame horses, twenty-one 
mules, thirty-four breeding mares, twenty-nine colts and fillies, and 
twenty-nine burros. That year of 1729 Santa Rosalia had given to 
the younger mission of San Ignacio six tame horses and six mares 
“with the permission of the Father Visitor.” Santa Rosalia had been 
able that year to make over to San Ignacio likewise twenty-six head 
of cattle and to the mission of Santiago south of Loreto thirteen 
head. Well could Santa Rosalia afford these gifts, for the follow- 
ing year Luyando recorded a herd of 358 cattle, 182 sheep and goats, 
seventeen mares and horses, and fifty burros. Zacatecas, which was 
a thriving pueblo of the mission, enjoyed at the beginning of the 
1730's 235 head of cattle, which soon increased to 348 head. At 
San Baltazar the Indian captain of the pueblo cared for ninety-five 
sheep and seventy-nine hogs. 





12 These figures are broken down in the record thus: cattle 210, saddle 
horses 14, horses fit for teams 15, colts 16, she mules 8, he mules 7, burros 
of various sizes 21. 

13 The list is broken down thus: cane-knives 3, pruning knives 2, 
plowshares 3, plows 4, hoe 1, iron crow 1, goadstick 1, small saddles 2, large 
saddles 2, new sets of cowboys’ gear 4, old sets 4, burro’s outfit 2. 
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Herds were driven from one pueblo to another, doubtless for 
continued pasturage when previous ranges had given out. An en- 
trance for 1732 informs us that a herd of fifty-five livestock, mostly 
mares and foals, were driven from Wamaahup to San Everardo, and 
in May of that year there was another transfer of mares and foals 
to San Patricio. In this year of 1732 there grazed in the pasturage 
of Santa Trinidad 123 livestock, mainly sheep and horses, and there 
were here thirteen hogs. These were the property of the head mis- 
sion, Santa Rosalia. Santa Trinidad possessed its own livestock of 
sixty-one head, of these sixteen were sheep and forty-five were hogs. 
San Marcos had its own little herd of livestock, thirty head including 
twenty-one sheep, and it afforded grazing land for some of the stock 
of Santa Rosalia. Some of the mission’s livestock were likewise 
pastured at San Patricio. 

Animals were lost too and one reads of dangers to the mission 
herds. For instance, to quote the record directly: “May 21 [1732} 
a lion devoured five mares and four colts,” and again at San Patri- 
cio a lion slew a colt. These beasts were the California mountain 
lion. The burly Father Ugrate of earlier mission days killed one 
of these animals with a rock and then brought it into his mission 
of San Javier, gaining thereby immense prestige with the Indians. 

The entrances for 1731 and 1732 are made in the handwriting 
of Everardo Hellén who succeeded Luyando. He notes that in 1732 
forty-four tame horses were pastured at San Patricio. Then with 
fine humor and some affection he speaks of the bestias mulares that 
were there. Like Bernal del Castillo describing the horses of the 
conquest in the expedition of Cortés, Father Hellén gives a name to 
each of the twenty-one mules and with affectionate humor he de- 
scribes his favorites. One is called La Mona, another La Perinola, 
still another La Pita. Add to these La Baya, Amapola, Polverino, 
Pimpenella, Maracao, La Boca, Lotense, Malatovo, Golondrina, and 
Colorado. But one of these mules is called La Loca! The next to 
the last animal is described as E/ vivillo para silla and the last as E/ 
regalo para silla.\ 





14 The full list of names of burros (bestias mulares) is as follows: 
macho prieto (dun male), de la noria (of the well), anteojo (eye glass), 
chacaco [chacuaco] (clown), lagateada (bony) escaparate (show-case), 
polvernio (powder flask), malatovo (light red), pimpinelo (pimpernel), 
maracao (wildcat), la loca (crazy), cotense (gunny sack), — (pop- 
py), golondrina (swallow), la baya (the berry), colorado (red). “These 
three are very old,” says Hellén. Then come la mona (the monkey), la peri- 
nola (the neat little lady), la pita (the agave), el vivillo para silla (lively 
for the saddle), el regalo para silla (luxury for the saddle). The padre 
has used or omitted the article according to the above. 
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After a brief inventory of sacks for storing grain and of pots 
and cans, Hellén informs us concerning the provisions of the mis- 
sion. Thirty-five fanegas of corn were stored in the sacristy of the 
church. There were likewise two and a half fanegas of chick-peas 
together with one fanega of beans and one of rice.’ 

Sistiaga, we know from his handwriting, set down here an in- 
ventory of the articles contained in his time (1718-1726) in church, 
house, and kitchen. Eighty-two items are listed for the church, 
thirty-five for the house, exclusive of the library, and thirteen art- 
icles for the kitchen. Luyando added several items here and there. 

It would be tedious to go into the details of these lists. So far 
as the church is concerned we see enumerated those articles which 
were common to all churches and chapels requisite for the divine 
service: for Mass, benediction, and the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Certain details tell us something about the size and com- 
modity of the church. For instance, there were five altars, three 
large ones and two small, and there were four chalices each with 
its paten.’® There were six crucifixes of various sizes of wood and 
bronze, two statues, one of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the other 
of Santa Rosalia, besides an image of the Infant Jesus. There were 
five little bells, two big missals, a Roman ritual, and a baking iron 
for making hosts. Besides this there were sets of vestments for cele- 
brating Mass including chasubles of six different colors, albs, palls, 
purificators, and a cope. There were veils and cloths for Sunday 
usages, some to adorn the statues (dos camisas de la virgen), others 
to decorate the altar. For the altar there were frontal pieces of dif- 
ferent colors. There were prints in copper of Santa Rosalia, of Loy- 
ola and Xavier, and paintings of these and other saints. Luyando 
added, among other things, ‘a new ornament of white, earrings of 
pearls and glass beads, and on the reverse side green” (sic), and a 
pearl which came from Acapulco. Hellén puts at the end of this 
list “‘a reliquary of silver with a piece of the bones of Santa Rosalia. 
Father Francisco Maria Picolo gave it.” 

On the margin of this church inventory is a note made by Juan 


15 A fanega was approximately 1.60 bushels. These statistics and 
those which follow are found near the last quarter of the book. None of 
the pages is numbered. We write Hellén’s name as he himself spelled 
it. Often it is found with but one “1”. 

16 This in sharp contrast to some churches in thirteenth century Eng- 
land where upon an official visitation certain churches in Kent were found 
to be without any chalice. John R. H. Moorman, Church Life in England 
in the Thirteenth Century, London, Cambridge University Press, 151 f. 
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Ignacio Lastén, the Franciscan who after the expulsion succeeded 
Father Escalante, last Jesuit missionary at Santa Rosalia. The mar- 
ginal note is signed by Lastén and is dated May 2, 1768. “This in- 
ventory,” says he, “‘is of the time of the Jesuit fathers and appears to 
belong to the first years of the foundation of the mission according 
to what can be concluded from the following reflections.”” Then he 
states that various of the articles listed by Sistiaga are no longer in 
the church, ‘‘for instance only two chalices are here now. [The in- 
ventory} says there are four, but there are no more than two, and 
so of other things.” The chalices and some of the other articles 
may well have been given to other and newer foundations, just as 
the animals were donated by Santa Rosalia to San Ignacio and San- 
tiago. 

From the church we move over to the furnishings of the father’s 
house. Thirty-five entries were made here by Sistiaga, seventeen 
were added by Luyando, and one by Hellén. Here we read of the 
luxuries of the missionaries. There was a large chest in which the 
treasures of the church were kept. There were various other kinds 
of chests or trunks, some of which were evidently used to store choc- 
olate. There was an old writing desk, a good table, a stool, three 
charcoal containers, irons for making bread, various carpenter's tools, 
such as a saw, a chisel, a plane, pincers, an augur, and two hatchets. 
There was a pair of soles for sandals or shoes, irons for the canoe 
and gear for its rudder, two china plates, two china cups, two spoons 
(one of silver), two bronze andirons, two mason’s trowels, and a 
pencil. Nowhere is mention made of a bed!—The padres at Santa 
Rosalia seem to have been poor enough. 

No inventory of the mission’s belongings was made during the 
long Dominican period, but Francisco Paléu in 1772 reports to the 
Franciscan Guardian concerning the state of the mission at that time. 
There was no town about the mission, reported Paléu, but forty-six 
families lived here comprising 180 souls. The mission had fallen 
to poor estate, for in 1770 a flood destroyed the dam of Rio Mulegé, 
ruining at once much of the fertile soil which it covered with sand 
and depriving the mission of water for irrigation. Paléu considered 
Mulegé poor in grain and in tame cattle. Still, the mission pos- 
sessed at the date of this report “nine gentle oxen, two saddle-oxen, 
seven cows, six bull calves and five heifers; of sheep it had 447; of 
goats 664; of gentle horses fifteen, most of them old and unservice- 
able; fourteen pack mules and four saddle mules; three brood mares; 
of mustangs very many although they cannot be rounded up to be 
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counted; of wild cattle there are even more, which, on account of 
the lack of horses, cannot be rounded up for killing.””*” 

After the flocks and herds of the mission the most interesting 
list for the mid-twentieth century reader is the catalogue of books 
contained in the mission library. Fifty-seven items are given here. 
There was a copy of the bible, one of the new testament, and various 
sets of breviaries, for the padre must daily recite the divine office. 
Of these one was old and used and was bound in a single volume, 
two were in four sections, another in two. There was a little volume 
condensing and explaining papal documents; a book of instructions 
for confessors by the famed Italian Jesuit preacher of the seventeenth 
century, Father Seneri; an epitome of the Jesuit institute, rules of 
the Order, a Roman martyrology, a book of meditations by Father 
Espinola, biographies of Saints Aloysius and Stanislaus, a volume 
of the Confessions of Saint Augustin, a volume of the letters of 
Xavier, one of the writings of Saint Bonaventure, another of those of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, and other works of piety and devotion. There 
is One intriguing item here: “Two large volumes of Padre Eusebio.” 
Without the “padre” we should think immediately of Eusebius, the 
early Church historian. With the familiar “padre,” we consider 
somebody more modern, a Jesuit who was much read. Could this 
have been a manuscript of the works of Eusebio Francisco Kino? 

Fourteen works are of a more secular nature and show that these 
sequestered missionaries had an eye to keep up their classical and 
humanistic culture which they had got in their earlier Jesuit training. 
Here listed is a Latin dictionary, an epitome of history, two books 
of Latin prosody, the letters of Cicero, the works of Quintus Curtius, 
two volumes of the Roman poet Sallust, the poems of Horace, of Ju- 
venal, and a volume of the verses of a certain Father Sarriebio. There 
is a book of tragedies, entitled “Of Flavia,” and a book of the epi- 
grams of Owen (sic). Luyando has added to this list the famous 
spiritual classic, which we would expect to find in every Jesuit li- 
brary, “the book of the exercises of our holy father [Saint Ignatius] 
by Izquierdo,” and there was another spiritual classic, the Imitation 
of Christ, entered as ‘““The Works of Thomas a Kempis in a small 
volume.” Stiil another book we would expect to find is “A cata- 
logue of the Provinces of the Company,” namely a Jesuit catalogue 
of members with the dates of birth, entrance, residence, and the 
rest. 

One item because of its interest can be enlarged upon. It reads 


17 Bolton, Historical Memoirs, I 197 f. 
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thus: “Un Florilegio Medicinal del Ho. Estainefer.” This is the 
well-known work of the famous Jesuit brother, Johann Steinheffer, 
who during the nineteenth century gained an international reputa- 
tion for his knowledge of medicine. This Jesuit brother, native of 
Iglau in Moravia, was of the Bohemian province. After crossing 
the seas he was sent up north to the Tarahumar missions. When 
the city of Chihuahua was founded in 1709 the learned brother re- 
sided in the Jesuit house which had been established there. His book, 
Florilegio Medicinal, which we find listed among the fifty-seven 
volumes in the library of Santa Rosalia, was published in Mexico 
in 1712. That same year it saw publication in Amsterdam, again 
in Mexico in 1719, then in Madrid, and finally a third time in Mexi- 
co in 1889.18 That Steinheffer’s work was at Santa Rosalia is fur- 
ther demonstration of the importance with which it was regarded in 
that age. This entire catalogue of books informs the mid-twentieth 
century man that the far isolated Jesuits of the California missions 
had regard to their spiritual and also to their cultural well being. 

The record book of Santa Rosalia closes with a long list of In- 
dian names and the pueblos or rancherias where they lived, followed 
by the abbreviated name in columns of the early Jesuit missionaries. 
We find in most of the pages eight columns. In the first are names 
of neophytes, the first name Christian, the second barbarous; in 
the second is the abbreviated name of a missionary: Picolo, Sistiaga, 
Luyando, Hellén, those apparently who had baptized the afore-listed 
Indians. The next column, sparsely filled out, is for the name of 
the padre who married these same Indians, while in the following 
five, each headed by a date from 1731 through 1735, are abbrevia- 
tions of the months of the year. The yearly columns are not com- 
pletely filled. The months given here inform us, according to the 
best guess, that the listed Indians received the sacraments of confes- 
sion and communion in the listed months of the respective years. 
March, the month of lent, is the oftenest recorded, which would 
seem to confirm our guess. There are five pages of such lists and 
columns—and with this ends the record book of Santa Rosalia 
Mulegé. 

From the year of the beginning of this book, Libro de Casamien- 
tos y Difuntos, to its end (1717-1845) great waves of human events 
roared over the civilization of the West. There broke upon history 
the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the South Ameri- 





18 Carlos Sommervogel, S.J., Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
Paris, 1890, VII, 1537. 
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can wars and revolutions, the two phases of the Mexican revolu- 
tion for independence. Then came Mexico’s internal troubles: 
Iturbide, the constitution of 1824, Gomez Faria and his move to secu- 
larize the missions, the constitution of 1836, Santa Anna with his 
goings and his comings and his Plan de Tacubaya.—Hardly a ripple 
of these roaring breakers seem to have reached the isolated shores 
of Lower California and the mission of Santa Rosalia. With pace 
unperturbed and in the quiet and perhaps monotonous serenity of 
an ancient mission pueblo, Indians continued to be born, and then 
to be baptized, married, and buried by their padre. When the regis- 
ter ends in 1845 Mexico, torn repeatedly by internal strife, had lost 
Texas and the following year it was to begin the process of losing 
Alta California and the vast territories of her North and North- 
west. The last entry in our book, that of a marriage dated May 10, 
1845, went unsigned. Why it was the last and why it went un- 
signed may nowhere be preserved in history's deeply colored record. 


PETER MASTEN DUNNE 


University of San Francisco. 











Notes and Comments 


The Catholic Church and the Secret Societies in the United 
States, by Fergus MacDonald, C.P., was published by The United 
States Historical Society, New York, 1946. The purpose of the 
study was “‘to trace the rise and eventual solution of the difficulty 
that faced the Catholic Church in the United States in the growth of 
the secret societies,” according to Father MacDonald's preface to the 
interesting volume. The problem required an investigation into pri- 
mary and secondary sources. The latter were meagre and inconse- 
quential but the rich primary source material must have warmed the 
heart of the author. He had access to and made valuable use of 
university libraries and pertinent Archdiocesan Archives. There he 
found a great deal of interesting correspondence between leading 
Churchmen of the Nineteenth Century on secret societies. The ma- 
terial discovered was sifted and that which was used is well chosen 
and nicely worked into the plan of this historical study. 

It is fortunate that this book has finally appeared. The relation 
between the Catholic Church and secret societies has been a “blind 
spot” among most people—Catholic and non-Catholic—for many 
years. Everyone knew that there was some sort of barrier between 
the two, but what it was, and why, brought forth only vague gen- 
eralities even among Catholic scholars in many fields. 

To some degree Father MacDonald ran into much the same 
problem as the Church encountered in evaluating these societies. 
The organizations were secret and obviously it was difficult to se- 
cure authentic information. Occasionally manuals, ceremonial book- 
lets, and histories of the various secret organizations would become 
available but there was always a question as to whether such docu- 
ments were accurate or whether the complete picture of the organi- 
zation was given in such sources. 

Surprisingly enough Masonry caused less trouble for Father Mac- 
Donald and, to some extent, less dispute among the Hierarchy in the 
Nineteenth Century than a number of other organizations. It was 
well known among Churchmen of course that Pope Clement XII 
had condemned Freemasonry in 1738. It is of interest to note that 
this action was taken because Freemasonry undermined belief in 
Christianity by setting up another religion based on deistic principles 
and also because of the solemn oath of secrecy with fearsome pen- 
alties attached to its violation. However there were some Catholics 
even among the high clergy who felt that there was a vast difference 
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between the Freemasonry of Europe condemned in 1738 and Ma- 
sonry of the Nineteenth Century America. Finally Pope Leo XIII 
in 1884 issued an encyclical letter to the Catholic World on the 
subject in which he gave a detailed analysis of the principles and 
practices of the Masonic order but his exposition applied almost ex- 
clusively to the continental variety of Freemasonry. The Masons 
had played an important role in the political upheavals of the Nine- 
teenth Century in Europe and they had worked steadily against the 
interests of the Catholic Church. Leo XIII exposed the falsity of 
the philosophical principles upon which such activities were based. 
Thereafter and gradually so, all brands of Masonry were considered 
condemned by the Church. 

The most interesting chapter of this monograph is the chapter 
on the Indecision of the Archbishops. The letters produced in this 
chapter show the concern among the Hierarchy over the problem of 
secret societies and the different opinions on how the problem 
should be solved. Secret societies were increasing rapidly and the 
Church realized that some definite action was necessary. However 
some Churchmen felt that more harm than good would result from 
hasty action. Meetings of the American Archbishops and Bishops 
discussed the problem in connection with particular societies but no 
general agreement was reached. The Archbishops in 1892 examined 
the case of the Odd Fellows, The Sons of Temperance and the 
Knights of Pythias. The group unanimously referred the whole 
matter to the Holy See. Two years later Rome settled the question 
when through Cardinal Satolli, the announcement was made that 
the prelates of the United States be notified that the faithful were 
to be kept from these three societies. The decree stated that the 
faithful themselves were to be warned about this matter and if after 
being warned they still remained in these societies, and were unwill- 
ing to leave them, they were to be deprived of the Sacraments. The 
question had been settled by the Holy See and future cases of so- 
cieties would be determined by elucidation of fixed legislation. 

Father MacDonald closes the case of the secret societies, at least 
as far as the Catholic Church is concerned, in a manner closely relat- 
ed to a summary. “Because of the nature of the problem and the 
difficulty of securing accurate information on hidden societies, it had 
taken a very long time to reach a solution. But it had finally come 
in 1894. The problem that had troubled the American bishops for 


a century was at an end.” 
Ray J. KELLEY 
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DuBay: Son of Oshkosh, by Merton E. Krug, was published by 
the Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, 1946. It 
has an introduction by Marvin B. Rosenberry, Chief Justice of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, and a foreword by the late Walter S. 
Goodland, former governor of Wisconsin, who states that “The 
book has especial significance as a portrayal of the procedure of try- 
ing a French-and-Indian half-breed before an early Wisconsin bar 
of justice.” 

This book is not a biography of DuBay, but a narrative of one 
episode in his life, his trial for murder in 1857. Jean Baptiste Du- 
Bay or Dubé, half French, half Menomonee Indian, was a pioneer 
in central Wisconsin, a hunter, treaty-maker, interpreter, linguist, 
lumberman, sawmill cwner, steamboat and stage line operator, and 
agent for the American Fur Company. He shot and killed William 
S. Reynolds, who had begun building a house on iand claimed by 
DuBay. The shooting occurred near the Indian Agency House at 
Portage. The major portion of the volume is taken up by the journal 
of DuBay’s first trial, presented in its original form and compiled 
from three contemporary sources. An interesting feature of the 
trial is the roster of distinguished citizens who testified for the de- 
fence, among them James D. Doty, territorial governor of Wiscon- 
sin, Hercules L. Dousman of Prairie du Chien, the merchant, land 
speculator, lumberman, and general agent for the American Fur 
Company, and Augustus A. Bird, Mayor of Madison in 1857. An 
effort was made by friends of the slain man to get the criminal code 
of Wisconsin altered so as to admit the death penalty. 


ETHEL O. MERRILL 
*« * a * 


The year 1946 has yielded at least five works on Abraham Lin- 
coln. A Shelf of Lincoln Books: A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, by Paul M. Angle, published by Rutgers University 
Press, is a trustworthy list of eighty-one books carefully appraised, 
of which seventeen are biographies. The Riddle of Lincoln’s Re- 
ligion, by R. D. Packard, is a pamphlet on a worn but interesting 
subject, from which it may be concluded that Lincoln was no atheist, 
non-believer, nor agnostic, but a deist. Lincoln’s Other Mary, by 
Olive Carruthers and R. Gerald McMurtry, published by the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company of Chicago, is on the novel side; Miss 
Carruthers writes the fictional narrative, while the co-author pre- 
sents the documents. Lincoln and the South, by James G. Randall, 
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published by Louisiana State University Press, is a series of four 
lectures stressing Lincoln’s southern leanings and derived from the 
author’s authoritative Lincoln the President. These works are re- 
viewed in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for Sep- 
tember 1946, in whose last pages one can find two interesting letters 
written from Washington just after the assassination of Lincoln by 
an eyewitness. Finally, there is Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man: Mathew 
B. Brady, by Roy Meredith, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, a 
collection of historical and literary errors illustrated with 135 re- 


markable pictures. 
* * * & 


Diary of a Trip from New York to the Falls of St. Anthony in 
1845, Edited by Stanley Pargellis and Ruth Lapham Butler, pub- 
lished for the Newberry Library by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1946, is a pleasingly formed little book of a hundred pages. The 
author of the diary was Nathaniel Fish Moore, the president of 
Columbia College of New York. It is the first known journal of 
any native American “unalloyed tourist.’ From the Editors’ intro- 
duction we gather that the man, a scholar and traveler, was rather 
fed up with managing a college and sought escape in the expansive 
western lands. Definitely out to see the sights, he makes an interest- 
ing story of his trip out west. 


z*- + & * 


We must call attention to a publication of last year by James C. 
Malin. It is entitled Essays on Historiography. It is lithoprinted 
from the typed pages, which number 188, and is obtainable from the 
author at his home address, 1541 University Drive, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. There are four essays in the work: ‘The Turner-Mackinder 
Space Concept of History,” which is an amplification of Mr. Malin’s 
earlier writing on the subject; ‘‘N. S. Shaler on the Frontier Concept 
and the Grassland,” points to a need for a correlation between the 
Shaler concept and the Turner legend; ‘Science and the Social The- 
ory,” takes up cudgels against the intrusion of pure and practical 
scientists into the field of social science; and “Certainty and His- 
tory,”” a discussion on how far certainty is attainable, especially dur- 
ing times of public and academic indoctrination periods. This is def- 
initely a book for study and has the advantage of having been writ- 
ten in a clear, brittle style. In his preface Mr. Malin give a con- 
cise reason for his decision to incorporate the fourth essay. This 
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grew out of the deplorable incident of the 1944 business meeting 
of the American Historical Association when the attempt was made 
to disbar Mr. Hayes from the presidency of the Association. 


* * * * 


A book with an enormous chronological coverage is Prohibition 
in North Carolina, 1715-1945, by Professor Daniel Jay Whitener. 
This appeared in 1946 as Number 27 of The James Sprunt Studies 
in History and Political Science published under the direction of the 
Departments of History and Political Science of the University of 
North Carolina. It is packed with information and bibliographical 
references yet it emerges in a pattern. This pattern appears in the 
concluding or summary chapter with whose opening, very general 
sentence no one will quarrel since it could be applied to any State of 
the Union: “The control of alcoholic liquors has been one of the 
most difficult problems ever to confront the people of North Caro- 
lina.” The reasons follow. Dr. Whitener has thus established a 
procedure for research along similar lines in many commonwealths 
and localities. 


* * * 


Daughters of Charity in Milwaukee, 1846-1946, by Peter Leo 
Johnson, Professor of Church History, St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, is a general review of the fine contribution of the well- 
known hospital Sisters to the Wisconsin metropolis. The work is 
done with sympathy and care befitting the one hundred years of 
devoted labor of this sisterhood in hospitals and orphanages. 


* * * 


For thirty-three years Laval University of Quebec has been pub- 
lishing Le Canada Francais, a monthly magazine devoted chiefly to 
religious subjects of French Canada. In June the last number ap- 
peared. In September, 1946, a new periodical made its appearance 
under title of La Revue de L’Université Laval, Organe de la Société 
du Parler francais au Canada. It will continue the program of its 
predecessor but will widen its scope to include articles of professors 
outside the University and articles of world-wide interest. We wish 
it all success. 
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A very commendable feature has been added to the section of 
historical notes and comments in the Missouri Historical Review for 
October, 1946. This is a list of graduate theses and doctoral disser- 
tations relating to Missouri and accepted during 1944-1945 sessions 
at the University of Missouri, St. Louis University, and Washington 
University. We have long hoped that an annual booklet would be 
produced listing the titles and authors of theses and dissertations 
over the country. Steps in this direction have been undertaken at 
times but with no consistency. A brief of each manuscript thus 
catalogued would be of great service to many directors of historical 
research and it might reveal publishable studies to societies, his- 
torical quarterlies, institutes and even philanthropic individuals. 


* * %* 


It is good to see the Revue D’Histoire Ecclésiastique once more 
in the mail and to know that the back files of the war period are 
available. The second, or bibliography number of the 1946 volume 
has a list of 4,205 books and articles published since 1939 but not 
previously listed. 


* * *£ * 


Nathan Schachner, author of Alexander Hamilton which ap- 
peared in 1946, has an article in The William and Mary Quarterly 
for April, 1947, entitled ‘Alexander Hamilton Viewed by His 
Friends: The Narratives of Robert Troup and Hercules Mulligan.” 
In this Schachner gives a critical estimate of the accounts of Hamil- 
ton’s early life written by Troup and Mulligan, his friends, before 
presenting the two narratives. Both friends practically idolized 
Hamilton, Troup by reason of his lifelong association with him and 
Mulligan because of an immediate interest in the fifteen year old 
Hamilton recently arrived from the West Indies. 


> *+ * * 


The sixty-ninth volume of the Monumenta Historica Soctetatis 
Jesu, Volume 3 of the Monumenta Missionum, was published last 
year at Rome by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. It is Monumenta 
Antiquae Floridae (1566-1572), edited with an introduction of 109 
pages by Felix Zubillaga, S.J. There are 144 letters and other docu- 
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ments relating to Florida and the attempt of the Jesuits to mission- 
ize the vast southeastern area known by that name. The editing is 
well done, though there remain some printing mistakes besides those 
in the table of errata. In presenting the materials Father Zubillaga 
follows the procedure of giving the date of the document, its prove- 
nance, a summary of topics covered in it, and authors who have 
used it. The preface, introduction, and footnotes are in Latin. Some 
of the letters are prefaced by biographical sketches or other descrip- 
tive material, and where letters for the Jesuit period of Florida his- 
tory are known to have been written and are known to be lost Zu- 
billaga states these facts. This volume may well be considered a 
notable contribution to the early history of the southeastern portion 
of the United States. 


Our congratulations are extended to The Historical Bulletin on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. The May, 1947, number is the silver 
anniversary issue, in which may be found an editorial reviewing the 
history of the magazine from its inception. In tendering felicitations 
we express our hope that the Bu//etin will continue its good services 
for many years to come. 


Root and Branch is the title of the annual brochure published by 
Marygrove College, Detroit. This symposium is the eighth of a 
series that is outstanding as a collaborative work of college students. 
Twenty writers make their contribution on the general theme of the 
perpetual timeliness of the early Church Fathers. Each article is 
based upon the writings of the early Church Fathers with respect to 
human relations. An ample bibliography of secondary works of 
some two-hundred works is in the last pages. Statesmen, professors, 
labor leaders, and all classes of society could well profit by a reading 
of these simple statements of a fundamental philosophy based upon 
justice and charity. A few of the chapter titles indicate the area 
covered by the basic principles: “Christian Leisure,” ‘Family Rela- 
tionships,” “Teacher and Student,” “Wealth, a Stewardship,” “The 
Dignity of Labor,” and “Equal Justice for All.” 
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The Institute of Latin-American Studies of the University of Tex- 
as has published the papers read at a conference held in April, 1946, 
under the title Some Economic Aspects of Postwar Inter-American 
Relations. The papers have to do with resources, population trends, 
economic relations, petroleum, industries, trade problems, agricul- 
ture, and the effects of industrialization on relations between the 
United States and Latin America. Professor Erich W. Zimmermann 
uses the resources of Latin America for a study in methodology, in 
which he amplifies his functional theory of resources. He states 
(p. 8), “In developing my theory, I have had to coin some phrases, 
borrow phrases from other disciplines, and give new meanings to 
words in use.” From this point on the muddlement begins. 














